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EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


[BY THB AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. ] 


THE BROTHER’S HOUSE. 


it has pleased one of the merriest 
writers of this age to eall courts of 
law the chimnies of society, through 
which all the smoke and black vapours 
find a vent ; thence inferring, that the 
sweepers must have black hands. I 
am not able to decide whether these 
chimnies of the moral world could be 
cleansed by besoms, or other machines, 
as satisfactorily as by human sweepers, 
alias lawyers. Let future parliaments 
consider this, as our’s have bountifully 
compassionated a fraternity of the same 
colour. I comfort myself by remem- 
bering that my profession acquaints me 
particularly with the firesides of my 
fellow-creaturés, and that the stains on 
our hands may be washed away. 
There was once in the North of 
England a_ half-forsaken bye-road, 
which led the traveller round the skirts 
of a wide woody garden, from whence 
a flight of stone steps ascended to a 
green terrace, where stood the remnant 
of an ancient building, called the 
Brother’s House. It owed this name 
to the appropriation of the mansion in 
other times to a Moravian fraternity, 
long since dissolved. A few flat tab- 
lets scattered among the neglected 


fowers in the garden, distinguish the 
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spots sanctified by their remains ; and 


the last inhabitant of the Brother’s 
House might have been mistaken for 
one of their society. But though his 
habits now appeared so simple and 
sequestered, he had acted a celebrated 
part on the great theatre of life. His 
genius and sensibility had been blunted 
in his youth by too early inheritance of 
rank and fortune, yet he did not become, 
like the igal of the seventeenth 
century, by turns a fidler, statesman, 
and buffoon :—he only changed into a 
chemist, and employed the energies 
left by dissipation, on gas, galvanism, 
merino fleeces, and human skulls. Af- 
ter amusing himself with more than the 
of Inventians,” dedicated by 
the Marquis of Worcester to, King 
Charles, he suddenly sunk into an 
obscure and indolent solitude, adopting 
Paracelsus’s maxim—* Trees last lon- 


ger than men, because they stand 


still.” He ceased to write, ate little, 
talked still less, and never moved be- 
yond the threshold of the Brother's 
House, in which he settled himself 
without regarding its dilapidated state, 
with only one servant, a man as merry 
and useful, but as oddly shaped and as 
much dreaded by the neighbourbood, 
as the lubber-fiend of Milton’s dayee 
His master was known in that litide 
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circle by the name of Old Quarles, 
but more commonly by that of Brother 
Christopher, in allusion to*°an old 
Moravian, whose reverend person he 


resembled. And he, with a kind of 


familiar humility, which seemed an ac- 
qtiescence in the simple customs of the 
former residents, always styled his ser- 
vant, ‘ Brother John.”—This singu- 
lar reciuse had two nephews, to whom, 
as all his fortune was expected to cen- 
tre in them, he was permitted to give 
the names he most delighted in, his 
own and his fayourite domestic’s : but 
these young men, though they grew up 
with the same prospects, education, 
and society, were as unlike as the per- 
sons whose uppellations they bore. 
They agreed only in their dependence 
on their uncle Quarles, and their anxie- 
ty to secure his favour. On his six- 
tieth birth-day, he summoned them to 
his lonely house, to make known their 
chesen paths in life, and receive some 
substantial proofs of his affeetion. Bro- 
ther Christopher, as the eldest and his 
uncle’s namesake, entertained very con- 
fident hopes of his bounty and _prefer- 
ence ; while the younger, conscious that 
his manners and opinions were unlikely 
to conciliate a morose recluse, endeav- 
oured to provide himself with a set of 
ancieat dogmas and quotations, which 
might be useful occasionally. The vis- 
it was briefly paid, and received with- 
out any apparent distinction between 
the nephews; but a few hours after 
their departure, Quarles called his ser- 
vant John into his bedchamber, and 
wrote this testamentary memorandum 
in his presence :—‘ Whereas in the 
year 1659 the most noble Marquess of 
Worcester ueathed to my ancestor, 
Sir Philip Quarles, Knt. a seal of his 
Own special invention, as mentioned in 
the Harieian MSS. volume 2428, in 
which there is a copy of the Century of 
Toventions in his own hand-writing. 
By this aforesaid seal, any letter, though 
written but in English, may (as therein 
specified) be read in eight different 
languages ; and by its help the owner 
may privately note the day of the month, 
the month of the year, the year of our 
Lord, the names of the witnesses, the 
individual place, and the very number 
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of lines contained in any contract or 
instrument sealed with it. Wherefore 
to prevent all doubt or falsification, I 
seal this my last Will and Testament 
with the seal above described, and here- 
by give and bequeath the seal itself, ag 
a token of my most true regard, and asa 
rare specimen of precious mechanic art, 
to my eldest nephew Christopher. To 
his Brother John I bequeath an alpha- 
bet in a lantern, a pocket ladder, and a 
discourse woven in ribbon, all devised 
by our ancestor's most noble friend, the 
said Marquess of Worcester. And to 
both my nephews jointly I give and be- 
queath my only faithful servant, com- 
monly called John. Finally, I desire 
that they, my aforesaid nephews, shall 
provide a chest of English oak, and 
place it on two cross beams in the up- 
per part of my barn,* having first en- 
closed in it my mortal remains, which I 
therein bequeath to the worms, my re- 
siduary legatees.” 

Very few weeks after this remarka- 
ble testament had been written, the tes- 
tator’s death was announced to his ne- 
phews ; and as he had made no devise 
of his real estate, the eldest claimed and 
took possession of the whole, leaving 
his brother only the whimsical antique 
mentioned in their uncle’s testament. 
Every crevice and chest was searched, 
in hopes of finding some concealed 
hoard to enrich the unfortunate cadet’s 
share of the few moveables found in the 
antiquary’s mansion ; aod when all had 
been examined in vain, he endeavoured 
to find some hint or secret purpose in 
the woven ribbon which held the chief 
place among the bequests. But it only 
contained these ancient and respectable 
maxims. 


“ Chuse the daughter of a good mo- 
ther. 

“ If thou hast wit and learning, get 
wisdom and modesty also.—’ Tis not 
sufficient to be precious if thou art not 
polished. 

“ Visit thy brother, but live not too 
near him. Neither make servants of 
thy kindred, nor kindred of thy servants. 

“ Let thy companions be like the 


—— a 





* A ffin thus deposited remains stil! near the 
great northern road, and is shewn to stranget+ 
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bees that make honey, not wasps that 
only hum, devour znd sting. 

“ Thou shalt not sleep upon a grave.” 

Whatever might be the intrinsic value 
of these precepts, young Clarendon 
thought his uncle had left a more sub- 
stantial legacy to those he called residu- 
ary legatees. And the last sentence 
seemed a pointed and bitter rebuke to 
the folly of dependence on heritable 
wealth. With no friendly feelings to- 
wards those laws which have established 
the best rights of succession in the eld- 
est son, John accompanied his broth- 
er Christopher to the lonely grange 
chesen by their uncle for his place of 
rest. His remains had been deposited 
there before the arrival of the younger 
nephew, whose ill-humour suggested, 
some peevish remarks on the lunacy in- 
dicated by his last requests. ‘ Not 
absolute lunacy,” said the elder, merrily 
—‘ for I have found an unsigned codi- 
cil, in which he desires us to convert 
the Brother’s House into an inn, and 
to provide accommodation gratis for 
one guest every night, but that guest 
must neither be a beggar nora lawyer.” 
John, whose only possession was his 
knowledgé of the law, retorted with 
great bitterness, “And if the superstition 
of ancient lawyers had not made heirs 
of elder sons, there would have been 
only a beggar and a lawyerin it to-day.” 
A blow answered this sarcasm, and the 
younger made a bold attempt to repay 
it, but the unfortunate Christopher has- 
tily stepping back, fell from the height 
on which they were standing to survey 
their uncle’s coffin, and lay motionless 
at the foot of the ladder. John leaped 
down in an agony of remorse and ter- 
ror to succour the sufferer, whose head 
had received a mortal blow. He made 
two faint attempts to speak, and resting 
his cheek on his brother’s feet, expired. 
‘That unhappy brother remained several 
moments stupid with dismay, before he 
fully felt all the horror of his situation. 
The heir of his uncle’s wealth lay dead 
beside him—who would believe that 
avarice and envy had not instigated his 
fate? While this frightful recollection 
froze up his faculties, a confused noise 
at the door increased his alarm. It 
was a desolate hour, and a place which 
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no stranger had a right to interrupt. 
Yet the confusion of unintentional guilt 
induced him to cover the body with 
some straw which had been left in the 
forsaken barn, and secrete himself in 
its darkness, while the door opened 
slowly, and a man entered carrying 4 
dark lantern, which presently discover- 
ed that the bearer was his uncle’s an- 
cient servant. This old man looked 
round, secured the door as if fearful of 
intruders,and ascending the ladder, be- 
gan, by the aid of the twilight which 
gleamed through the rafters, to examine 
his late master’s last repository. He 
had brought a mallet, a chizzel, aod 
several vigorous tools, which he seemed 
preparing to employ ia unclosing the 
oaken chest ; but the eager gaspings of 
oung Clarendon, as he stood trem- 
ling, and conscious that while he lurk- 
ed as a spy he might be arrested as a 
murderer, appeared to disturb the work. 
Old John started guiltily, descended 
the ladder a few steps, and at the same 
instant the oak chest or coffin, shaken 
from its balance by his labours, fell over 
the beams on which it had been depos- 
ited. Atthe sight and sound of its 
hideous fall near his brother’s body, 
Clarendon uttered a faint shriek, but 
recollected his presence of mind enough 
to remain concealed, The conscious 
servant heard the cry, and snatching up 
his lantern to look round, discovered 
the mangled countenance of his young 
master. He threw himself on the body 
with cries of despair, wringing his hands 
and rending his white hair, till a sudden 
thought seemed to calm his distraction. 
He looked eagerly at the chest, which 
remained unbroken by its descent, care- 
fully examined the sufferer to discover 
that no life remained, and gathering his: 
tools into his wallet, with his crushed 
lantern, departed. Strange and myste- 
rious as this man’s visit appeared, Cla- 
rendon deemed it a providential incident 
in his favour ; but to render it availa- 
ble, it was necessary for him to retufn 
home unsuspected. He stole from the 
fatal place with the pangs and fears of'a 
criminal, skulking through the most un- 
frequented paths, and had nearly reach- 
ed the Brother’s House, before he per- 
ceived that he still held in his hand the 
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chissel dropped by his uncle’s servant 
in the barn. He hdd taken it up with 
a confused intention of keeping it as an 
evidence against the owner, but now 
perceiving red stains on its handle, he 
threw it hastily among the bushes near 
his feet, and redoubled his pace home- 
wards. Once he looked back, and saw, 
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severe study for which he had been ed- 
ucated. He laboured zealously to 
realize a reputation which might raise 
him above vague suspicions, and reme- 
dy the ill consequence of that momen- 
tary absence of reason and courage 
which had involved him in mystery, 
and perhaps in dependence on a stran- 


or thought he saw, an eye and part of ger’s mercy. With such a motive, and 


a yellow hand among those bushes. ‘It 
was a dark eye shadowed by a shaggy 
eye-brow resembling Old John’s ; and 
he started as from a spectre when that 
suspected man met him on the threshold. 
With a tremulous voice, and a face 


with @ profession affording such ample 
scope to every kind of genius, his emi- 
nent success is not surprising. His 
learning, zeal, and industry, gained 
him friends in all his clients; and at 
the bar, as Junius would have said, he 


which betrayed no consciousness of had the three great requisites of a plead- 


young Clarendon’s share in the transac- 
tion, he announced that a fatal accident 
had befallen his brother. Forced to 
complete the part he had unwarily be- 
gun, Clarendon accompanied a groupe 
of labourers and neighbours to the dis- 
astrous place, and heard their exclama- 
tions of superstitious wonder at the 
strange coincidence which had con- 
nected the fall of their late master’s bier 
with the death of his young heir. One 
of the spectators said shrewdly, as he 
looked at Clarendon. ‘“ It was by rare 
good luck our other master escaped, for 

e was there too.” The conscious 
brother cast down his eyes, and perceiv- 
ed two or three barn-straws entangled 
in his shoe. No ear but his heard the 
comment, and the speaker seemed an 
inconsequent and heedless boy, yet he 
felt all the force of the circumstantial 
evidence which might rise against him. 
Still no suspicion circulated : Christo- 
pher was interred in peace, and his 
successor took his large inheritance 
without interruption or inquiry, but 
with a bitter remembrance of his uncle’s 
prophetic maxim—* Thou shalt not 
sleep upon a grave.” 

It would be well if the ingenious in- 
ventors of the present age could devise 
some “ anti-attrition” compound for 
the mind to remedy the decay caused 
by one idea in perpetual motion, as 
successfully as they prevent the wearing 
out of axle-trees in constant use. But 
Clarendon could find no relief from in- 
eessant regret and apprehension till he 
plunged resolutely into the world, and 
und all his thoughts to that deep and 


er, ‘a tongue to persuade, an eye to 
penetrate, and a gesture to command,’ 
Twenty years passed after his brother's 
death, and the singular event which had 
given him affluence was less remember- 
ed than the honour he had added to it, 
though he still knew secretly how 
impossible it is for a homicide to “ sleep 
upon a grave.” About this period an 
extraordinary case was put into his 
hands, ‘The youngest of four brothers 
(three by a former marriage, and one 
by a latter) had purchased land, and 
died without offspring. The chief law- 
yers of Scotland declared that the next 
elder brother had the right of succes- 
sion, but Clarendon advocated the 
cause of the eldest. ‘* Because,” said 
he, ** among brothers of different mar- 
riages, the first idea that presents itself 
is opposition rather than union, and 
when we examine the relationship we 
must begin with the parent, who is the 
connecting principle ; and as from him 
the first step is to the eldest son, we 
conceive this son to be one step nearer 
than the second, and two steps nearer 
than the third.”—-On a point so subtle, 
much eloquence amd science were eX- 
pected to appear, and the Court was 
singularly thronged on the day of trial. 
Clarendon, as I have already said, was 
eminent in personal grace, and his rich 
vein of wit gave attraction to the tedious 
subject of his harangue. He traced the 
earliest rules of succession, or the 
transmission of estates from the dead to 
the living, and proved how arbitrary 
and various they had ever been in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, as all customs 
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must be that spring fram remote feel- 
ings, or mere imagination. He insisted 
on the right of primogeniture as strong- 
ly fixed in Scotland by its peculiar feu- 
dal laws, in which, as mili service 
is the tenure of the land, the eldest male 
jsalways the favourite in succession. 
Clarendon’s opponent entered into a 
nice and difficult labyrinth to prove the 
property in question was a new, not an 
old feu ; and amused his auditors with 
the distinctions between an heir of con- 
quest, as the old Scotch law calls him 
who inherits purchased lands, and an 
heir of line, in other words one who 
takes an estate acquired by succession. 
Unhappily in this part of the pleadings, 
Clarendon forgot his uncle’s maxim, 
“[fthou hast wit or learning, get wis- 
dom and modesty to it.”—He only re- 
membered how much a jest’s prosperity 
sometimes surpasses an argument’s, and 
replied—* We have allowed no heirs 
hy conquest in England since William 
the Norman, and such left-handed sons 
are out of any line.”—His adversary, 
whose obscure birth rendered him pe- 
culiarly quick in appropriating a sar- 
casm, answered instantly, and with 
very forcible emphasis, “ I cannot dis- 
pute the knowledge of an advocate who 
has been himself so prosperously an 
heir at law, or perhaps I should say, 
by blood.” —It is not difficult to guess 
the frightful association of ideas raised 
by these last words in Clarendon, whose 
countenance became pale as death, tho’ 
conscious innocence enabled him to 
look stedfastly at the speaker. He was 
adwarfish mis-shapen man, with shaggy 
brows, a long, lean, yellow hand, and a 
raven-black eye, whose sinister expres- 
sion suddenly reminded Clarendon of 
that which had gazed on him among 
the shrubs where he had deposited a 
guilty token on the night af his brother’s 
death. Neither the eye nor the hand 
could ever be forgotten, and he now 
saw them both! The brief fell from 
his hand, and he fainted. All the 
crowd, ascribing his indisposition to 
exhausted strength, made way for his 
removal to his home, where he soon 
recovered enough to feel and measure 
hisdanger. Most bitterly he again re- 
gretted the ill-managed wit which pro- 
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voked his brother's fate, and. had _pro- 
bably determined his own; but his 
courage did not forsake him, and he 
resolved to owe no second fall to the 
timid caution he had erred in once. It 
is either great policy or great rashness 
to trust an enemy the moment after he 
has been offended, because his pride 
will be exasperated if it is subdued by 

the aggressor’s boldness. Yet it is al- 

ways a noble experiment, and Claren- 
don perceived no other remained for 
him. Though the evening was advan- 
ced, he set out instantly for the coun- 
try-house occupied by the advocate 
M‘Evil, and found him alone. Having 
briefly and calmly stated that no perso- 
nal insult was designed by any words 
used in his professional harangue, he 
continued, in the same firm tone, “ You 
have seen me before, I think, in doubt- 
ful circumstances, and I do not fear to 
reeal them to your memory, because I 
expect from you the same candour and 
confidence I possess myself.” Then, 
neither attempting disguise nor circum- 
locution, he related all the occurrences 
of that unhappy period with a clear, 
full, and convincing force which usually 
distinguished his eloquence. When the 
narrative was complete, he added, 
“ Woe to the man who is taught to 
build his hopes of fortune on a grave ! 
—but I can truly lay my band on my 
heart, and swear I never framed even a 
wish to see my brother’s ; and unjess 
my grave should be as sleepless as my 
bed has been for many years, 1 have no 
reason to fear death. I could bear it 
better than suspected or disgraced life, 
therefore I surrender myselt into your 
custody. Deliver me up to justice if 
you think me deserving the rigour of 
an investigation: I have resolved never 
to disgrace our tribunals, by appearing 
as an advocate, while any man exists 
who believes me a criminal.” 

M‘Evil heard his former adversary in 
silence, but tears ran down his cheeks. 
Presently recollecting himself, he said, 
‘Command me if ever you requiré an 
advocate, but I have no right to be 
your judge, and [ can neither acquit 
nor condemn you. I must keep you 
as my prisoner to-night, unless you 
allow me to call you my voluntary 
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guest. This house belongs to the Clan- 
gregors, who never betrayed an enemy 
if he trusted them, and a lawyer shall 
not be worse than outlaws.” —The ad- 
vocate conducted Clarendon to his 
table, where he entertained him sump- 
tuously, but with a lurking smile about 
his lip which tempted his guest to doubt 
his purpose and half regret his own rash 
appeal. These doubts and _ regrets 
haunted Ciarendon as he entered the 
bed-chamber prepared for him, Was 
it some optical illusion, some contrived 
mockery, or the force of his tortured 
Imagination, that created what he be- 
held there? A man was seated beside 
the hearth with his lank hair scattered 
over his shaggy eye-brows, his broad 
mishapen feet covered with the same 
rude wooden shoes, and his whole ap- 
parel consisting of the coarse fantastic 
livery given by his uncle to his ancient 
servant John, whose funeral he had 
seen many years before. This unex- 
pected apparition remained silent only 
a moment—* Forgive me, Clarendon 
—forgive the son of your kind old un- 
cle’s servant if his petulance gave you 


reason to suppose him your enemy. | 
have put on his apparel, to convince 
you that I am neither ashamed of the 
father I resemble so strongly, nor forget- 
ful of the benefits he owed to his mas- 
ter. Itis true that I witnessed your 
concealment of the chissel among the 
shrubs: but I now believe it had never 
been used for any criminal purpose, 
My honest father’s visit to his benefac- 
tor’s coffin was only in obedience to the 
deceased’s whimsical command that he 
should examine it thrice every year, 
Do not fear that I will ever betray the 
secret of a man who deemed me wor- 
thy of trust even when he thought he 
had offended me. Had you recollected 
my person, or known my assumed 
name, you would not have aimed an 
undeserved insult at one who owed te 
your uncle’s bounty the education 
which has enabled him to offer you his 
friendship as an equal, and his advice 
asa lawyer, Let the past be remem- 
bered only when you bequeath legacies, 
and let them be such as shall not invite 
guilt and misery into a Brother's 


House.” y. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETS. 


From the Gentleman's Magarine. 


CHILDE HAROLD’s MONITOR: OR LINES OCCASIONED BY THE LAST CANTO OF CHILDE 
HAROLD, INCLUDING HINTS TO OTHER CONTEMPORARIES. 8wvo. py. 97. 


PPLYING tothe Noble Bard an 
appropriate quotation from Virgil, 


——Crudelis! tu quoque falsis 
Ludis imaginibus ? 


this Veteran Writer and highly ac- 
complished Critic, still active in the 
delectable “ Pursuits of Literature,” 
affectionately endeavours, by ‘“ heal- 
ing without a wound,” to 


Recall] the Muse to Learning’s noble aim, 
And waken Harold to a loftier fame. 


After a censure on 
Cowper’s false light, and Wordsworth’s weaker ray ; 
which in the form 


Could make a Jew’s-harp of a Grecian lyre® : 





“7 


* That the Author of the Task should have 
translated Homer ashe has done, adds one other 
melancholy example to the list of human inconsis- 


and in the other 


Drive the fix’d nonsense of a new-born tongue, 
Where verse should ape the vulgar and the young; 


he thus reverts to the immediate sub- 
ject of the Poem: 


So, matchless Harold! to thyself returns 
The song, that but for thee with satire burns ; 
And pants to rescue thee from sluggish ease 
From Gothic Wildness, lov’d by times like these. 
Oh! were it not that godlike minds may stoop 
To drink contagion from the meanest group ; 
Were it not plainly, pitifully true, 
That gross compeers have stain’d thee, Harold, too ; 
That barbarous bards have led thee to betray 
Thy native tongue to Sloth’s unmeaning sway; 
To broken sense, tow phrase, arid rugged verse, 


To false subiimity’s familiar curse—— 





tencies, But it isnot only by his Homer that this 
author has contributed to degrade the poetical style 
of his country. His original works, although 
abounding with genius and good feeling, have [ttle 
of the harmony, and less of the expression of vers? 





Childe Harold’s 


where antient Pistol strives with modern Scott,t 
And Grammar gasps in death, and ali that is, is not !— 
Were it less painful, thus obscur’d to see 

So strong a sunbeam, and that sunbeam thee : 

No hour of mine were wasted to condemn 


Such flitting phantoms, and those phantoms them! 


vos. 4. } 


The following allusions to the ear- 
lier productions of Lord Byron are 


strikingly impressive : 


Gods! can the breast that glows o’er Virgil’s urn 

Or sees the Sabine to his farm return 

From smoke, and wealth, and splendid noise of 
Rome— 

The breast that feels fair Italy its home— 

Cansuch a breast each heaven-born throb forego, 

Resign the spell unearthly hands bestow, 

(The spell that Spenser might be proud to boast, 

Prince of descriptive Song’s prolific host) 

And feebiy drawl in metaphysic tones, 

Rough as Scott’s hymns, and dull as Wordsworth’s 
groans ? 


Not this thy note, in youth's aspiring day, 
When holy Newstead claim’d thy filial lay 
And, through her venerable turrets, heard 
A musical, a melancholy bird, 
Anightingale of sadness, breath’d the strain 
For days of glory, ne’er to dawn aguin ! 
Not this the note that sigh’d from Sorrow’s breast 
For the dove’s wing, that bears her te her nest, 
Like her to flee away, and be at rest ! 


Nor—when thy reckless foes essay’d to crush 
The rose just springing from its vigorous bash ; 
And, grasping hard with cold unalter’d mien, 
Found England's thorns as Seotia’s thisties keen— 
Thus did thy generous vengeance wake in song ; 
But roll’din angry harmony along ; 

And, like thine own Apoijo,* wateh'd the dart 
With beauteous vigour launch'd at Rancour’s heart ; 
While Critics, shrinking to their Northern cave, 
Confest that Prudence weli became the brave ; 

And, ere again they damn’da rising bard, 

Resoiv’d to wait for English Wits’ award, 

—What calious bosom can forget the Muse 

Over hapless White}, that poar’d soft Pity’s dews ? 





+ Once for all, let this page bear witness, in 
prose, as weil as in verse, toth« great and acknowl- 
edged genjus of this incorrect poet; whose novels, 
by the way, will in al! probability outlive his pro- 
ductions in rhyme; whatever may /ave ‘bcen their 
popularity, This opinion is founded not on!y on the 
greater interest, and the more curious fidelity of 
description, whether in human manners or in ex- 
ternal scenes; but also on the greater correctness, 
as compositions, which Waverley, in 4 jarge portion 
of'it,and Oid Mortaiity perhaps throughout, seem to 
exhibit, when they are compared with any of their 
tuneful brethren ;—for that they are all children of 
one family, there can be no reasonabie doubt, 


* The beautiful deseription of the Apo!lo Belvi- 
dere in the Fourth Canto of Childe Haroid. 


t The passage upon Henry Kirk White, in the 
‘English Bards,’ does equa! honour to the feeling 
4nd poetical savte of the author. The idea, indeed, 
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When on her son pale Learning dealt the blow, 
And his own feather laid that eagle low. 


We must give another extract : 


Hark ! *twas a later, and a loftier strain— 
Rome, Rome, arises at his voice again ¢; 
Fresh, as in youth, she wakes from Slavery’s night, 
And calls her conquering centuries to light. 
Long martial pomps the capitol ascend, 
Exuiting thousands in the forum blend ; 
Majestic frown the statues of the brave, 
And Glory hovers o’er her Tyber’s wave. 
Yet gaze again—a dying, dying gleam ; 
Dwells in fond Janguor o’er the yellow stream 
The deathlike marble city dimly shows 
O’er the low banks where yon sad river flows ; 
While, slowly winging to her funeral! shades, 
To tombs unknown in fallen colonnades, 
The bird of night sails, mournful, through the air~ 
Sooth’d by her fitful moanings, Harold there, 
Sole in that worid of ruins, lays him down, 
And mournsa nobler than the Punic town; 
Himselfa tuneful Marius, who can throw 
O’er grandeur lost a social gloom of woe. 
—Such is lone Harold still—but every strain, 
Successive, deepens in each Gothic strain, 
Leaves the pure models of its op’ning course, 
Virgilian pathos breath’d with English force ; 
Strings random pearls on hemp of texture vile §, 
And dims his Pilgrim tears with Beppo's clouded 

smile. 


Hear then, ye docile ! and ye ealm, attend ! 
The warning voice of Harold's hidden friend 
Giows with Ais joy, and saddens with Ais tears, 
And famtly dreams Ais music of the spheres— 
But, all indignant to observe his muse 
Gath'ring poor scraps, that Coleridge might refuse, 
From Gothic wastes—where Crabbe] at length has 

rov’d, 

Crabbe by great Johnsen and by Burke approv’d— 
(Such the dire tamt of toleration, lent 
To each spow'd child of song, whose coed intent 
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originally of Eastern origin, has travelled through 
all the poets of Europe, from Euripides to Walier ; 
but is ne where better preserved than in the * En- 
giish Bards. 

t The chef da@uvre of Harold is, perhaps, the 
passage upon Rome, in the 4th canto, 

§ There are few things more mortfying to a 
sincere iover of poctry, than the over-cloucigg ofa 
sp-endid passage by some sudden shade of vicious 
metre, or defective languare. ‘That Haro.d’s occa- 
sional images, even in his id'est moments, are as 
brituant as ever, nobody can deny ; but long indul- 
gence, and the unaccountable imitation of inferior 
writers (like the bird who spoi's his natural melody 
by catching the discordant notes of his neighbours) 
have, sssurediy, deteriorated his style to a most la- 
mentable degree.—Concerning Beppo, the less that 
is said the better. 


|) Whoever has read (and {who has net?) the ex- 
quisitely finished productions, im the early volume 
of Crabbe’s Poems, and perhaps above them all, that 
poem entitled * Reflections,’ must lamest indeed to 
observe, that sagh power and precision of language, 
should be lowered down 'o the familiarity and the 
licentiousness of style that pervade *'The Borvagh,” 
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216 German Discipline for Lunacy. [ von, 4 
Redeems the slipshod licence of his tongue) What are thy rights to fill the censor’s place ? 
indignant to observe so rudely sung None, but deep reverence for that antient race ; 
Such noble themes, and by a harp whose power None, but an ardent sigh for glory gone, 
Sounded 06 laa th Uleey"s drewiag how; A worship ef the Sun that once oer England shone. 


ro language, language, that articulate gift, 

rDepriv’d of which tho’ monkeys makes a shift,” A few lines more of advice: 

Men are searce men who waste it!) to that boon, 

Now blighted by some influence of the moon, But{not, in vain, at Glory’s antient shrine— 
‘The warning voice her Harold would recall, The fire thou honourest, if thou wilt, is thine! 
Scott, Wordsworth,Southey, Crabbe, nay,one andall, Thine every gift that lavish Nature gives— 


Add but wise Art—thy verse fi ives, 
And thou, Anonymous! who dar’st arraign mace eet, 


Thy native bards, as rugged and as vain, 
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HISTORY OF A LUNATIC. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1918. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE, &e, BY DR.SCHMID,OF JENA, 


‘ remarkable and highly inter- an inclination which her masters per- 
esting work, just published, has haps too much cherished in one of so 
excited a strong sensation in Germany. tender an age. From this it may have 
It paints in terrible colours the abuses proceeded that the approach of matu- 
in the celebrated hospital at Berlin cal- rity brought on her a fever which soon 
led La Charité, illustrated by the affec- became mental alienation, at first show- 
ting history of a female lunatic ; and ing itself in the fixed idea that she could 
confirms the melancholy truth, that not masticate, and could therefore eat 
learned, meritorious, and in many res- no solid food. Nothing was neglected, 
pects upright men, may be hurried by for years together, by the first physi- 
their passions into grave errors. It cians, to restore her to health, and it at 
proves by documents, that a tribunal, in last seemed probable that an entire re- 
general highly esteemed, may some- covery might be expected. At this 
times be guilty of weakness, and that time her brother was drowned—and the 
even a minister who loves justice, is not much beloved Queen of Prussia died. 
always on his guard against inconsis- It certainly is a proof of her excellent, 
tencies in kis conduct. but sorrowful heart, that both events 
It is hardly to be doubted but the had such an effect on her, that she 
minister of justice, and the chamber of seemed for a long time dead to all plea- 
justice at Berlin, will make some decla- sures, sought only retirement, and en- 
ration respecting the contents of this joyed no comfort except at church, and 
work, as faras they areconcerned. We in reading religious books. 
extract, as the most attractive specimen, Her father held a lucrative post, but 
the lost it on account of the war, was 
obliged to live on what he had saved, 
and contract his expenses very much ; 
Louisa Thiele was the daughter of a his privations, his sorrows, increased 
man healthy in mind and body, and of the silent afflictions of the good daugh- 
a mother sometimes subject to hysterics, ter. Her mother at last became also 
and who, particularly during her preg- ill, though not dangerously ; but Loui- 
nancy with this infant, could not divest sa’s filial fears created dangers. She 
herself of a continual melancholy. wanted to administer to her beloved 
Louisa was, when a child, rather weak- sick parent remedies and nourishment 
ly,but soon shewed signs of understand- which were too dear for them in their 
ing and comprehension which gave her present narrow circumstances. ‘The 
parents great pleasure. She was sent younger sisters sometimes reminded her 
to scheol in her seventh year, and cul- of this, perhaps not mildly enough ; 
tivated with great eagerness every and this grief apparently occasioned the 
branch of instruction; religion in par- return of the mental alienation. 
ticular had the greatest charms for her; Several physicians again undertook 


HISTORY OF THE UNHAPPY LUNATIC, 
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to attend her, but as her parents 
could not supply her with the requisite 
remedies, they at Jast determined, after 
much persuasion, fo trust their unhappy 
child to the Charité. 

Very much worn out, and with the 
deepest melancholy in her countenance, 
she entered the establishment, com- 
plaining that her inside was torn, and 
her heart driven into her head, &c. Her 
continual screaming, and complaining 
of paid, Was Not, as it appears, taken for 
the symptom of the disorder, but for 
the disorder itself,and the whole method 
of cure chiefly directed to quieting her. 
The means used for this, were, abun- 
dace of cold water, poured 16 pailfuls 
ata time over the head ; fetters ; a strait 
waistcoat ; quick turning in a kind of 
machine ; emetics; a hair rope; a 
sack, in which she was put, it was then 
ticd, laid on the floor, and fastened to 
the bed-post ; and, lastly, a Megara of 
an attendant, called Mrs. Voigt, who 
when her crying incommoded her,scold- 
ed the unfortunate girl, boxed ber ears, 
and forced her lips together with her 
hawk’s claws, knocked her head against 
the wall, &c. All these harsh methods 
were made use of several times in the 
short space of eleven days, on a debili- 
tated young girl, who had been very 
weakly from her childhood. It is to 
be conceived that the patient cou'd not 
feei herself with this treatment, more 
comfortable in the Charité than in her 
parents’ house, and that her complaints 
increased daily. She often cried out 
with a voice which would have affected 
the heart of any tiger, that of Mrs. 
Voigt excepted : “Ah! my Ged! my 
Saviour! my good nurse | have pity 
onme! my sister! my father !” &c. 

It might be supposed that her illness 
had so debased her, that it was become 
necessary to treat her as a mere brute 
animal ; but that was not the case. 
Whenever Caroline Bithler, one of the 
Witnesses, who visited her, spoke to her, 
the language of the patient was sensible 
and coherent, she did not fly from one 
subject to another, answered every 
question, and inquired herself respecting 
many things ; only she always sought 
to tra the conversation to religious 


subjects She ofien wept and sobbed, 
q Arusneum. Vol. 4 
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and if Caroline Buhler asked her wh 
she wept so, she answered, “ Ah! 
long to be at home with my friends and 
relations ! I am treated here so very 
cruelly !” 

At last, on the eleventh day of her 
stay in this hell, she was again put into 
a strait waistcoat, then into a sack, and 
over this a second sack was drawn, and 
in the first there was, besides, over her 
face a piece of black waxed cloth, and 
in this way the sacks were tied up, put 
on the ground beside the bed, and there 
fastened to the bed-post. In this state 
did the unfortunate girl lie for several 
hours, lamenting, crying, praying, de- 
spairing ; during which Mrs. Voigt bad 
a coffee party in the next room, Loui- 
sa’s cries changed gradually into panting 
and groaning, and this became gradu- 
ally lower, and at last she was quite still. 

The coffee party now went into the 
chamber, for further recreation ; the 
sacks were opened, pulled down, and 
the poor Louisa was dead! Mrs. Voigt 
now screamed more than the patient had 
done before: “I am undone! give 
me a knife! I must kill myself!” But 
nobody had the politeness to rid the 
world of this monster ; on the contrary, 
her female companions advised her to 
put the corpse in the bed, and say that 
Louisa had died there. ‘This was done. 
Surgeons were called in, and every 
means attempted to restore her to life ; 
but happily the girl’s sufferings were 
terminated, 

Her father was absent; and her mo- 
ther in despair, incapable of acting, 
more distant relations gave information 
of this death which looked so much like 
a murder. The criminal tribunal ex- 
amined into the affair, and acquitted the 
Counsellor Horn, because he affirmed 
that Louisa was not suffocated, but had 
died of an apoplexy. ‘The sack, it was 
said, had been so coarse, that she might 
very easily have drawn breath ; but 
that a piece of black waxed cloth had 
been put before it to hinder this easiness 
of respiration, was not mentioned ; nor 
was it inguired whether corporal ill- 


treatment is in all cases calculated to ree 


store lunatics ; whether the mode of 
treating such patients in the Charité 
does not require a thoreugh refortn ; 
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whether it is not necessary that the di- other necessary qualifications, feeling 


reetor of the institution, as well as those 
under him, should have, besides the 


hearts ? 








From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS- 


No. VII. 


ON GUARD FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


oeree “ The Soldier little quiet finds, 
But is exposed to stormy winds 
And weather.” L’Estrange. 


e OPFMAN,* wake me at six 

o’clock to-morrow morning, or 
TI shall never be in time for Guard 
(pronounced affectedly, Gard ;)—and, 
Isay (in a slow conceited tone,) but 
let me have the last boots which Hoby 
made me—not the Wellingtons, nor 
the dress boots, nor any of the six pair 
in the closet, nor the iron heeled ones, 
but the last ones with copper heels ;— 
and, [ say, be sure to use the blacking 
made after Lord R—’s receipt, which 
comes to so much money, that which 
has Marasquina in it, and oil of laven- 
der, and about twenty other things, and 
has such a superior polish ;—and, I say, 
fetch home my regimental jacket from 
Scott’s ;—and, I say, see that it is well 
padded on the breast, which gives a 
martial air, and well stuffed on the 
shoulders, so as to give me my natural 
look of strength ;—and, I say, lay out 
the pantaloons which were made by 
the German soldier under the patronage 
of the Prince Vanstinkerstein,—not 
those made by the leather breeches 
maker, nor any whatever made by my 
three English tailors ;—and, I say, put 
two handkerchiefs in my regimental 
jacket, one of cambric and one of my 
Barcelonas ;—and, Isay, perfume them 
well; and let me have my gold snuff- 
box with the sleeping beauty on it, for 
which the Italian took meso d—ly in— 
not the gold embossed one, nor the gold 
engine-turned, nor the gold antique 
box, nor the silver gilt, nor the one 
which I bought at the Palais Royale ;— 
and, [ say, order my tilbury to take me 
down to the Gard, for I shall otherwise 


* Hopfman, a German Valet de Chambre, 





get my boots dusty, and might be run 
against by some coal-porter or swee 

and have my French scarlet cloth soiled - 
besides, one looks heated and flustered 
after a long walk from Harley Street to 
the Parade, instead of coming cool into 
the field ;—and, I say, I'll wear the 
twenty guinea gold chain round my néck, 
with my quizzing glass ; and you must 
bring down my silk night-gown, and 
Turkish embroidered slippers, in order 
to astonish the weak minds of mes Cama- 
rades ; and I must have my backgam- 
mon-board pour passerle tems, and my 
poodle-dog to play with; and you may 
take a coach-and bring my violoncello 
with you, and my writing-desk, that I 
may write billet-doux, in order to soften 
the hardships of war ;—and, I say, I 
must have the cedar-box of cigars, my 
gold cigar tube, my German bag, some 
scented tobacco, and my ecume de mer 
pipe ; ‘twill pass an hour, and it looks so 
soldier-like to smoke on Gard ;—and,I 
say, I must havea cambric ehemise,with 
the collar highly starched for dressing 
time—one of those which look like win- 
kers ; and you may bring another regi- 
mental jacket—either the one made by 
Scott so nicely pigeon-tailed, or that 
made by Weston; and I must have my 
musical snuff-box for dinner; you'll put 
Prince’s mixture in it, and high-dried in 
the other; and you'll bring my light mo- 
rocco boots for dinner, with soles as thia 
as a wafer ;—and, I say, I shall begio 
to dress at five or half after, for it is too 
warm to hurry one-self; and I must 
have my hair brushes, and my razors 
(for which he had very little use,) and 
damask napkins, and rose water for 
my eyes, and all my soaps, and some 
white wax for my nails, and all my pa- 
raphernalia set in gold, with my crest 00 


each article in my best dressing case;-—" 


and, I say—” (Servant) ‘ Meinheer* 
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“Nothing; you May go away now; 
but be sure to awakeu me at six, What 
a bore Gard is as 

Thus ended the colloquy betwixt a 
-oung Cousin of mine and his servant: 
and although he called being on Guard 
“abore,” yet he was delighted with this 
debut, and quite captivated with “all 
the pomp and circumstance of war.” 
Thus mounted he bis first Guard, and 
gave me the following account of the 
manner in which he spent his time. 

I walked up and down St. James’s 
Street and Pall Mall forty-four times ; 
sent my servant home for my stop- 
watch, and made a calculation of the 
time which it took to go from Hoby’s 
corner to the St. James’ ; looked in at 
Parslow’s, and lost some money at bil- 
liards ; my hand shook like h—I; but I 
drank some Curacoa, and took three ices 
afterwards to cool myself, spoke to two 
and twenty pretty women, and bowed to 
fifty carriages, by «which I got a stiff 
neck ; hung on to Lady Mary’s carriage 
facing White’s for just twenty minutes, 
and was envied by the whole street ; 
played a tune on my violoncello, and 
amused myself a whole hour, by my re- 
peater, in teaching my poodle to do his 
exercise with a cane, and to smoke a 
pipe, thus fitting him fora military life; 
read the Racing Calendar, and a table of 
odds at betting ; looked into the Horse 
Guards, and found a rascal dunning my 
friend Bellamour ; kicked the fellow 
down stairs; and took ahit at back- 
g¢mmon ; treated my brother officers 
on Guard with some liqueurs ; dined, 
got half and half, looked in at some 
gambling shops, came off minus ten 
guineas—devilish lucky; for at one 
time I was out a hundred ; met Lord 
Sommerfield and Dick Dandy in the 
hands of the watchmen; drew my 
sword like a man,and put the raggamuf- 
finsto flight; saw the sun rise in St. 
Jaines’s Park,—beautiful, by Jove ! 
Wrote a dozen billet doux, and made as 
Many appointments, not half of which 
I shall keep ; bivouacked (very like bi- 
Vouacking!) for an hour on three chairs; 
smoked a pipe, which did not agree with 
me; was relieved, (by the Guard, be it 
understood ;) came home, and slept 
woul dinner time. 


Sketches of English Manners. 


It will be unnecessary to comment on 
the useful life of this my young Cousin, 
nor on the active nature of his services. 
He is, however, very young, very good 
hearted, but, unfortunately for him, very 
vain and very handsome. I have often 
done every thing in my power to break 
him of being such a puppy ;_ but itis all 
in vain. He holds the last generation 
very cheap indeed, and laughs at the 
old school, and at myself as much as 
any of them. 

I endeavoured to point out to him 
how: idle such a division of time was, 
and that even on guard, a man might 
do something usefui and ornamental ; 
that he might read improving books in 
and out of his profession, draw,play on 
some instrument, and learn languages 
by study ; and that tactics, histories of 
campaigns, and mathematics, would be 
most exemplary lessons for these occa- 
sions. But my Exquisite cousin seemed 
to think that “all that” was impossible 
in London,and far beneath a Gardsman; 
adding, that the Gard behaved as well 
in the field as any men, that it was time 
enough to study when a man was going 
on actual service, and that he was as 
well pleased with his first Gard as if he 
had returned home covered with glory. 

He considered himself as now com- 
pletely launched. in high life, and as 
having received the last stamp of 
fashion by being an officerin the Guards, 
He assured me that he was considered 
as a very hopeful recruit—as a very 
prime fellow, by his brother officers : 
they said that he had nothing of the 
freshman—of the green-horn about him, 
and that he was as much the thing as if 
he had been a red coat for a twelve- 
month. He furthermore informed me, 
that his liqueurs were very much ad- 
mired,—that he had been offered a 
pony for his German pipe, which cost 
him sixty guineas from the famous Mr, 


Hudson, and was a splendid article,— . 


that he had had fifty guineas bid for 


his musical snuff-box,—that he had , 


given a dozen receipts for his superior 
blacking—that his taste was generally 


admired—that Poodle was considered , 


as very little inferior tole Chien Mu- 
nito,—and that he had received a score 
of invitations, and was to be proposed 
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as a member of all the best Clubs in 
town. The plain English of all this is, 
that my poor Cousin is now enlisted 
under Fashion’s banner, is a recruit of 
pleasure—an aspirant of sensuality— 
that he is about to become the dupe of 
gamblers, and the imitator of the great, 


—that his moderate fortune is marked 
down for a finish,—and that he is on 


Fracker’s Narrative. 
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the high road to ruin. The peace ig 
an unlucky circumstance for him, 
since actual service and going abroad, 
years and experience, would be the 
only cure for his fashion-fever—the only 
check to his extravagance, for he pays 
no regard to the lectures of 
THe Hermit 1n Lonpoy, 








REMARKABLE ESCAPE. 


(We have departed, for once, from our regular line of selection, to give insertion to some extracts from 
a most interesting Journal of our fellow-townsman, Mr. George Fracker. We hope this little deviation 
will not be construed into a suspicion that the English Magazines are ever destitute of matter, in quality 
and quantity sufficient for our pages ; but we think the following to be a most remarkable Preservation of 
Providence, and worthy of record, It was principally written during the lameness occasioned by the disas- 
ters of the author, who is a young man of probity and respectability.) Ed. Ath, 


NARRATIVE OF THE SHIPWRECK AND PARTICULARS OF THELOSS OF THE ENGLISH SHIP JANE, 


IN THE RIVER LA PLATA, SOUTH-AMERICA. 


JN the month of May, 1817, I enter- 

ed atBuenos Ayres as second officer 
on board the English ship Jane, Capt. 
‘William Seaboth, bound on a voyage 
from that place to the Brazils. Our de- 
parture was sometime retarded (an ill- 
omened event,) owing to the careless- 
ness of the pilot, by striking on the bar 
in going out, which materially damaged 
our rudder, and caused our detention 
nearly six weeks. ‘Towards the mid- 
dle of June, however, we again set sail, 
and after a moderate passage of twen- 
ty days, anchored in the harbour of Rio 
Janeiro. Waiting here two months 
for freight, we at last succeeded in get- 
ting it, and on the third of September, 
in company witha large fleet for differ- 
ent ports, sailed on our return, bound 
to the ports of Monte-Video and Bue- 


nos Ayres, with a cargo consisting of 


rum, sugar, tobacco, flour, butter, rice, 
and dry goods, having on board five 
en two of them Spaniards, in- 
abitants of Buenos Ayres, a German, 
an Englishman, and an American, the 
three last freighters of the vessel, and 
ewners of the principal part of the car- 
g° ; four blacks, their slaves; and 
ourteen of the ship’s company, com- 
prising in all twenty-three persons. 

ur passage was agreeable, and very 
favourable, and in fifteen days we dis- 
covered Cape St. Mary, the northern 
entrance of the River la Plata ; contin- 


BY GEORGE FRACKER, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


the river, with a fine wind, till towards 
sunset on that day, when the weather 
becoming foggy, the wind increasing, 
and the night approaching, it was deem- 
ed expedient to haul off shore, and 
gain an offing for anchorage. We ac- 
cordingly came to anchor about fifteen 
miles trom Monte Video, our first des- 
tined port, near the island of Flores, 
or Flowers, that being to windward, 
and the wind about S. E. The gale 
increasing very fast, at eight o'clock 
more cable was payed out, and at 
nine, it blowing very hard, another an- 
chor was let go. At half past nine we 
took supper, elated with the idea of our 
being so near the end of our passage, 
and happy in the fair prospect of 
breakfasting next morning on shore. 
Little did they imagine that supper 
to be their last, and of being so near 
the end of the voyage of life. From 
this time the gale still continued to 1n- 
crease, the ship pitching very heavi- 
ly, and wetting from fore to aft by the 
spray of thesea. At twelve, midnight, 
after passing an anxious watch below, 
owing to the strange rolling and pitch- 
ing of the ship, caused by a strong wea- 
ther current, I came upon deck to re 
lieve the watch. I went forward to 
examine the state of the cables in the 
hawse holes, and then returned to the 
quarter-deck, to the lead line, which 
we had kept over the side, and by its 


uing our course along the banks of feeling was fearful that the ship had 
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been, and was still drifting. The 
motion of the ship and strong cur- 
rent prevented my knowing this to 
a certainty, both our anchors, which 
were of over-proportioned sizes, being 
down, and our cables, nearly new, out, 
with their whole seope of a hundred 
fathoms, While at the lead, I observ- 
ed something at a distance to leeward 
like a white foam; and remarked it to 
the boatswain, who was standing near. 
He replied, he thought it n0 more than 
the curl of the waves. Not satisfied 
with this, I went aft into the yawl 
astern, and was soon satisfied they 
were breakers, and not far off. I 
quickly went below to the cabin, awoke 
the captain, and aroused the passengers. 
He soon ran upon deck, and had just 
gained it, when, at fifteen minutes past 
twelve, the ship struck. Those below 
were directly alarmed by the shock, for 
tle previous motion, with the noise of 
the wind, and the roar of the sea, must 
have prevented their sleeping, and hur- 
ried, affrighted to the deck. The sea 
began instantly to break over every part 
of the ship, and all were struck with 
horror on looking round at the awful 
prospect, and the inevitable destruction 
that awaited them. Some were in their 
shirts, others half-dressed, and many 
with their clothes in their hands. For 
the first time, I saw seamen completely 
terror-struck, and dismayed. ‘Thecap- 
tain ordered the steward to go down, 
and secure some articles in the cabin ; 
he descended, but soon came up with 
the dismal tidings that the cabin was 
full of water. Many, from the vio- 
lence of her striking, were obliged to 
hold on by the railing, and the captain 
among them gave orders to cut away 
the masts, ‘The carpenter was sick in 
his hammock below. I asked several 
for the place where the axe lay. “We 
don’t know of any axe, Sir,” was the 
answer, ‘“ Lord have mercy upon us.” 
———The seas now made complete 
breaches over every part of, the ship, 
and perceiving I should have to com- 
mit myself to the waves, I threw off my 
pea-jacket and hat. Most of the crew 
and passengers were holding on to 
the different parts on the quarter-deck, 
as the highest part of the ship ; three 
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or four, I was pained to see, although 
nearly naked in freeaing weather, had 
got up into the main shrouds. From 
the time she had first struck, the seas 
had broken so completely over us, that 
it rendered every effort abortive towards 
the first and most laudable intention of 
cutting the cables, making some sail, 
and driving as far as possible on shore ; 
or, at the worst, to cut away the masts, 
But such was its sudden violence, that 
nothing was soon thought of but to at- 
tempt to hold on as long as possible, 
and efforts for any thing else were ‘im- 
practicable and abandened. _ While 
holding on to the quarter-rail, we were 
at every sea overwhelmed and washed 
out at arm’s length off our legs, and 
many were forced from their holds and 
drowned, or broken and bruised to 
death by pieces of the wreck. Finding 
it impossible to stand longer this freez-~ 
ing and suffocating drenching, I watch- 
ed my chance, and sprang over the 
heads of some that were in the mizen- 
rigging, and gained the mizen top, ad- 
vising the rest to follow, as | was cer- 
tain no one could stand such hornd 
seas five minutes longer. Here,in the 
mizen-top, in the intervals of the ship's 
striking; I fell to thrashing myself, pre- 
paring for the wav’s. I took off my 
shoes, and beat th: soles of my feet. My 
limbs had been for some time much 
benumbed, and my feet without feeling: 
I succeeded, however, at last, by great 
exertion, in circulating the blood, and 
rendered tiiyself once more warm. 
While aloft, the work of chaotie de- 
struction was busily carried on by the 
dread ministers of death. It appeared 
as if orders had been given from above 
on this night for total aod indiscriminate 
destruction in the shortest time possible. 
There | could alinost perceive those 
spirits of vengeance who “ride in the 
whirlwind, and direct the storm.” From 
thence was a view of a shipwreck in ali 
its terrors, and in all its sublimity. 
While here, most of those below were 
now washed from their grasps, and sooa 
met death. ‘The mainmast likewise fell 
over the side, unfortunately the wrong 
side, to windward, off shore, the ship 
laying broadside to the sea, and having 
a weather heel. 
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The ship continued to beat very 
hard upon a ledge of rocks till she was 
in pieces. The long boat, by repeated 
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heard the voices of two or three others 
and among them the captain, their 
bones probably mostly broken, and but 


seas was forced from her grips and just alive. These [ believed were all 


fastenings, and the small boat astern, 
instantly after struck, and was carried 
away upon the top of a sea, with all its 
appendage ot sails,tackles, and lashings. 
I soon found myself going over with 
the mizen mast, which fell, and carried 
me along with it. I was plunged into 
the sea,and received a few scratches and 
bruises, but happily extricated myself, 
and by making my way down the rig- 
ging, with difficulty regained the ship. 
1 was now beset on all sides with con- 
flicting timber,but was well aware of the 
danger which threatened me. It was 
indeed passing the watery ordeal to 
cross the ship at this time to gain the 
shore, and, springing in the interval of 
aseg to gain the other side, I found 
every plank of the main deck washed 
off and in pieces,the fore-mast had now 
likewise fallen, and numerous pipes of 
wine floating around added to the gen- 
eral wreck. I had fallen in springing 
among this rain, and had so far receiv- 
ed but one or two serious bruises ;_ but 
a tremendous wave now swept before 
it some large spars, and earrying me 
along with it my right leg was struck 
by one of them just at the joint of the 
knee, which was instantly crushed, and 
jambed in between that and a. deck 
beam,a few of which still remained fast, 
(as near as I could distinguish, for it 
was now as dark as Erebus.) Now 
for a few moments jambed in, as it were 
in a vise, my situation was most critical, 
and frightfully dismaying. ‘The blow 
I felt had almost severed my leg, and 
kept it still confined, another sea was 
roaring towards me, which would infal- 
libly have washed some large surround- 
ing timber higher up against my head 
and body, and of which I was in in- 
stant expectation. But, by a fortunate 
rise of the water, I caught hold of the 
lee-rail and threw myself over the ship’s 
side into the sea, not with a hope of 
reaching the shore, which I did not 
know how to steet for, as I had not 
seen it, but resolving to hasten'my end, 
preferring to die with sea room, and to 
avoid a death which seemed equal to 
being broken upon the wheel. I had 


that still survived. 

After I had plunged into the sea, 
and rose, I held on for a moment to 
the upper works, which was all that 
was now left of the ship. I then 
quitted and began to strip, no easy 
manceuvre for a person in my then sit- 
uation, as_ I had on a thick jacket, 
waistcoat, two pair of trowsers, and 
neckerchief. While doing this, some 
one, and the only one whom] discov- 
ered clinging to the ship's timbers, was 
suddenly washed from his hold, and 
extending his arms grasped my_necker- 
chief behind, and we sunk together ; 
pushed for breath myself, it was no time 
for ceremony, the next hold I perhaps 
could not disengage, and I was not 
so beside myself as by attempting to 
assist another to ensure certain death 
to both. I therefore quickly untied 
my neckerchief; he sunk with it in 
his hand, and I saw him no more. I 
presumed he was a passenger from his 
white shirt; and from his great size, 
Senior Monasteria, a Spanish engineer. 
While under water, 1 in a moment 
stripped myself, and again rose to the 
surlace, divested of all covering but 
my shirt; my leg hung down useless 
in the water ; besides which, I had 
several cuts in my feet, several bruises 
upon my ribs, and a large cut over my 
left eye, through which the chilling 
coldness of the water struck to the heart. 
Although always an expert swimmer, 
I found I could barely keep myselt 
above water. Fearless before of wind 
and water, I was now puzzled ; for 
swimming, even with health and whole 
bones was unavailing in a sea like this. 
Hitherto I had seen no land, but was 
swept and carried along by every sea 
which came over me, and I resolved 
to get hold of the first thing I fell in 
with, arid gain breath, of which [ was 
very short. I soon seized hold of a 
bale of goods, but it being wet and 
heavy was of no use, for every sea roll- 
ed over me, and J quitted it nearly ex- 
hausted. I saw numberless pieces © 
the wreck, and was in constant danger 
of being struck by some which I often 
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avoided by diving and scrambling from, but without success. I was much fa- 
but which the prodigious seas would tigued and could scarcely keep hold of 
wholly overwhelm. the crate, for every sea would sw 

J stood this hard buffeting for a- us at least ten feet before it. I had al- 
bout a dozen seas, and nature was fast most despaired of the land’s being near, 
retreating from the conflict ; being des- and was fearful that at last it might 
perately pushed for breath, as I] could prove only a shoal. Still however,hold- 
draw but little in the short interval of ing on with hopeless indifference, I 
the seas. I had now been nearly half soon after observed a sudden lull, and 
an hour in the water, and half the time that the waves were not a third so vio- 
anderneath it ; disabled as I was, I had lent. I shook myself, and roused my 
withstood beyond my hopes this war drowsy spirits, looked round and found 
of elements, but my breath now desert- myself inside the breakers! I quickly 
ed me like the flash of a taper, and an- again dropped myself down and with 
other sea struck out every particle of my foot touched the ground. I found 
the remainder. Suffocated and stran- it was of sand, and ina few moments 
gled, I gasped ‘twice with a convulsive I got up to about breast high in the wa- 





leap. It was in vain, another sea swept 
ever me, I saw death inevitable, terri- 
ble, and face to face. I had but time 
with a last breath to say involuntarily 
the ejaculation, “* Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit,” and quickly sunk many 
feet under water without the least, or 
most distant hope of again seeing the 
light, but with the fullest assurance I 
had taken a last view of transient ob- 


jects, and till the last tramp summoned ° 


all hands [ should riseno more. My 
senses with my breath also forsook me, 
and for a moment my mind was filled 
with the most singular and delightful 
sensations, seemingly in an enrapturing 
dream, This, however, was as mo- 
mentary as it was wonderful. Whether 
from the violence of a wave which then 
broke over me, or by the pain of the 
wounds and chill of the water, I am not 
certain by what means, I was soon 
brought to my senses, and rose again 
to the surface seemingly refreshed ; 
on looking around I distinctly discover- 
ed a few fathoms from me, as if su- 
pernaturally thrown in my way, some- 
thing large and light, for it kept con- 
stantly above the waves; I exerted m 
remaining power, and reached it. It 
Was a large crate containing nothing 
but straw ; clinging to this I soon re- 
covered breath, as its buoyancy kept 
it high above the seas. After holding 
to this some length of time, and con- 
Stantly turning it round as my weight 
pulled it over towards me, I still kept 
courage, and dropped myself frequently 
down without quitting my hold with the 
Sarnest hope of touching the bottom, 


ter, and then by shoving myself forward 
by leg and arms, soon crawled out u 

the beach. Thus, after being-more 
than half an hour in the water and ma- 
king my way for nearly three quarters 
ofa mile through a tremendous sea at 
midnight, J at last found myself upon a 
desert beach, certain that no one could 
have reached ten fathoms from the ship, 
which in an hour and a half after she 
first struck was scattered in pieces on 
the strand. Someidea may be bad of 
the violence of the elements, when not 
a single inast came on shore entire, and 
out of twenty-three persons, amo 
whom were four stout African slaves, 
whose coustant practice of swimming 
renders them almost amphibious, but 
one body came on shore that night. 
Tie remainder, buried by the first wave, 
caine not on shore till nine days after- 
wards, 

Amazed and nearly stunned, I at- 
tempted to stand, but my leg relused its 
office,and I tell backward to the ground, 
hurt by the fall, and the blood streame 
ing trom several wounds. Half frantic 
witb pain, and the severe wintry weath- 


y er, a groan for the first time escap- 


ed ime. Here as I lay extended on the 
earth, I repeatedly wished for death, 
for his stroke would have been welcome. 
Thea I could have met his face not as 
the grim visage of the dread king of ter- 
rors but as the hope-inspiring countenr 
ance of meek-eyed mercy. I consid- 
ered the fate of my companions far 
more happy than my own, for their 
sufferings though severe were but mo- 
mentary, while mine were perhaps to 
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be protracted till struggling nature slow- 
ly giving way, sunk under misery at its 
utmost stretch. Sufferings so acute, | 
determined notto endure. The dread 
alternative therefore was soon chosen, 
and [ resolved to put an end tomy ex- 
istence by the first means chance should 
throw in my power. 

I had a firm opinion that the shore 
was a barren and desolate country, 
without inhabitants for a great distance, 
with no chance of being discovered, 
impenetrable from swamps and shrub- 
bery ; and not being able to move with- 
out torture, I should certainly not sur- 
vive till the morning. Groping my 
way at the edge of the water, I felt 
something large, and found to my sur- 
prise a pipe of wine; here was the 
lowest part of the cargo on shore be- 
fore me. I was upon the 
knocking my head against it, and dash- 
ing out my brains, but doubted my 
strength to give a blow sufficient. A 
second thought most happily struck me ; 
the cask was big enough to contain 
me, and by knocking in the head, if pos- 
sible, would, if placed in a favourable 
position, be a complete shelter from 
the horrible cold. Hope once more 
brightened, and gave me triple vigour. 
Groping farther round, I found sev- 
eral sticks of wood, dunnage to the 
pipes, and taking up one, I got round 
to the upper head and by repeated 
strokes made a breach, the wine spirted 
out thro’ the crevices; I drank some, 
and then continued my strokes with re- 
newed force. The head at last was 
entirely stove in, the wine washed out 
over me, the touch of which to my fro- 
zen carcase was electric,and most agree- 
able. I then placed two pieces of the 
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me bailing ; I was however too fatigued 
to remove. Atdaybreak I looked out 
of the cask and beheld a large sandy 
beach covered to a great extent on each 
side of me with the wreck, but not a 
vestige of the ship as long as the pump, 
or any thing moving except the gulls. 
In fact I was assured on first reaching 
the shore that no mortal alone could 
make his way thro’ such seas, in such a 
night, to the land. My own preserva- 
tion I considered as falling but little 
short of amiracle. A shipwreck so sud- 
den, an escape so’ singular, the uproar 
I had witnessed, and the sight now be- 
fore me, my scattered, senses could 
scarcely conceive real ; I for some time 
actually doubted myself awake, for it 
seemed like an horrible dream, 

I then again composed myself in the 


point of cask, and owing to pain, the fumes of 


the wine, and great exertion, I remain- 
ed during this day nearly insensible,and 
ina trance-like stupor. ‘Towards sunset, 
I was fearful of being carried away by 
the return of the water, during the ap- 
proaching night, with the pipe. In this 
dangerous situation, I reluctantly crawl- 
ed out of the cask, and hoiding up my 
useless leg from trailing on the ground, 
and hitching myself backward, with my 
right hand, I gained in this manner the 
foot of asand hill further up the beach. 
I crawled up this as high my strength 
would permit, to be free from the reach 
of the sea, and as night was now fast 
approaching, it was in vain to look far- 
ther fora shelter. Finding no refuge 
above the ground, I resolved to seck 
one below it,and dug a large hole in the 
sand on thetop of the hill,got into it, and 
with my disabled leg undermost, pull- 
ing and raking the sand over me, laid 


head staves into the bilge or bottom of down. ‘The sand and a shirt were my 


the cask,to make it square and level,and 
crowded in. It seemed and felt like 
an oven. [ had all this time been part- 
ly in the water at the edge of the surf, 
which now came into the cask at every 
wave, which kept me constantly throw- 
ing it out with my left hand as I lay 
upon my back as the least painful po- 
sition. This labour I was obliged to 
continue during the remainder of the 
night till towards morning, when the 
wind somewhat abated, the tide ebbed, 
and the surf retreating, no longer kept 


only covering.—The weather was ex- 
tremely cold, the sand wet, and during 
the night it rained and blew tremen- 
dously ; the wet sand drifting around 
in smothering showers covered every 
part of me, and repeatedly filling my 
hair, ears, nose, eyes, and mouth, kept 
me constantly spitting it out to prevent 
suffocation; while the weather com- 


polled me to sit up and thrash myself 


every ten minutes to prevent freezing. 
Once I resolved to shift my position to 
get under the lee or into some hollow 
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upon the sheltering side, and I accord- 
ingly crawled to some distauce, I knew 
not in what direction, owing to extreme 
darkness, and made another hole, then 
thrashing my arms for some time, again 
laid dowa, covering myself as before 
with sand to resist the cold. Such was 
my bed, and such the manner in which 
I passed this night, alone, on a desert 
beach, in a foreign land, while the wild 
beasts of the forest with their consoling 
music added an enthantng serenade ! 
In the morning I looked around, and 
observed I had got to the other side 
of the sand hill, in sightof a low and 
marshy country, but saw no sign of 
habitation or cattle. I made shift to 
getoutof the sand. I now took a 
survey of myself; I looked like no- 
thing human, nothing in the likeness of 
any thing upon earth or in the waters 
beneath ; covered with sores which 
were filled with sand, as were also my 
hair,eyebrows, beard, and whiskers ; 
my leg swelled almost to the size of a 
wool sack, my left wrist out of joint, 
and hand swelled and useless ; my 
feet swelled and wrinkled like tripe, from 
remaining so long in the water, and both 
painful from numerous wounds; my 
body of all colours, as if a rainbow was 
wrapped round me and withal nearly 
naked. I was indeed a figure too 
shocking to excite pity, too disabled to 
excite fear, and too monstrous for any 
sensation but astonishment. I descend- 
ed the slope of the hill, and slowly 
moved along for some time among the 
bushes that grew around, till I espied 
atsome distance a low place among 
the grass and shrubbery, which I 
thought might contain water.—In half 
an hour, resting at intervals, [ reached 
it, and found to my great joy I was not 
deceived. The water was clear, and 
excellent. I at first tried several differ- 
ent plans to get my mouth to the brook, 
at last lying at length on the ground, 
and rolling upto it, I suceseded, It 
was the most delicious draught I ever 
tasted, I drank an immoderate quantity, 
waited awhile and drank again. Look- 
ing around [ saw nothing but what 
indicated a barren and inhospitable 
waste, I was therefore compelled to 
Make my way over the sand hills, and 
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regain the beach : a difficult task, which 


I however surmounted and reached the. 


beach about noon. 

The weather was still inauspicious 
and cloudy, the gale not much abated, 
and the sea continued to roar. When 
descending the slope, I had seen among 
the great mass of articles on the beach, 
a large wine cask, which lay at a short 
distance, with one head stove in by the 
sea, the other facing the wind and sea, 
and the mouth near the hill, which was 
a shelter in front. This was a fine house 
for me,and fortunately just what I wan- 
ted; I made towards it, entered it, and 
laid down being very weak and fatigu- 
ed; but I soon found the bare staves 
too hard for my bare bones, and brui- 
sed carcase. I shortly after sallied out 
in search of a covering, and in hopes 
of finding some bed, mattrass, or blan- 
ket among the wreck. I took a survey 
of each side, and saw at a distance 
something that looked like a bed, but 
on coming up toit, I found only a sack 
of white cotton wool, wet and heavy, 
which I could not remove. I then 
returned to the cask, rested awhile, 
and took another survey. I soon saw 
at a great distance down the beach, to- 
wards the water, some rolls of cotton 
bagging, of which we had a great num- 
ber on board, and again I started out 
in pursuit. I wasa long while in get- 
ting to them, and then found them so 
buried in the sand, that | was an hour 
in digging and clearing away the sand 
from around them. They were two 
large rolls like bed-tickings, standing up- 
right, with about twenty yards of que 
rolled round the other. I unrolled one 
from the other, when I found the inside 
one still wet. I pushed it down, and 
rolled it along before me, hitching my- 
self up to it, and then pushing it from 
me again. Thus I got it up to the cask, 
and across its mouth, getting into which, 
I unrolled eight or ten fathoms, laid 
down in the cask, and pushed and 
spread it as I could underneath me. I 
then unrolled as much more, and cover- 
ed myself with it. Though this was 
still wet, and covered,as was every thio 
else, with sand, I now thought mys 
very well off, and my situation very 
comfortable, compared to that of the 
last thirty hours. 
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Darkness soon came on, and during quently stopping to thrash inyself from 


this night extreme and raging thirst 
kept me awake, and pain kept me con- 
stantly shifting positions. Daylight at 
last appeared, my powers were too fee- 
ble to undertake a journey over the hills 
to the watering-place, though I would 
have given my all,which was but a mis- 
erable remnant of life, for a draught of 
the life-giving element. I therefore re- 
solved upon searching among the pipes 
of wine, to find one which had its bung 
inclining downward, that the wine 
might run out, if I could hammer out 
the bung. My hunger, however,almost 
equalled my thirst. While in my way 
to the wine, I espied at a short distance 
out of my course, a small keg, which 
I thought might possibly contain sal- 
mon,of which we had several hundreds 
on board. I hitched towards it, but 
found it with one head out, and partly 
filled with sand. Nevertheless, I resol- 
ved to take it with me, and fill it with 
wine. Coming to the casks, I found 
one that answered, I soon procured a 
billet of wood, struck out the bung and 
applied my mouth to the hole, drinking 
a great quantity. I atterwards rinced 
the keg, and nearly filling it with wine, 
returned with it slowly to the cask. I 
set it outside and crawled in ; and be- 
gan to,ruminate upon my condition, I 
found it would be impossible without 
succour, to move much longer about, 
and determined to remain at home dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, and if 
sufficient strength remained on the next, 
as my only chance of relief, to rig a 
kind of signal with a pole or small spar, 
of which there were many, and a piece 
of cotton stuff for a flag, that,if any ves- 
sel should approach near enough, she 
might observe it. My first thought of 
endeavouring to get off the small boat, 
which I saw at a great distance, and to 
riz a kind of sail, and steer for Monte 
Video, I now abandoned. It was a 
mad idea,and would have been imprac- 
ticable, as the boat’s bottom, I after- 
wards learnt, was stove in. I knew 
that the next day I should be unable to 
make a farther search than I had done 
for provisions, as the method of getting 
along was slow and painful, being, as I 
be’ore observed, by hitching myself 
backward with my right hand, and fre« 


the cold. And altho’ nothing was more 
robable than that the first savage who 
should discover me, would instantly 
murder me, as an impediment to plun- 
der, I was prepared for his knife; and 
that my apprehensions were not ground- 
less, the sequel too mournfully shows. 
But a certain presentiment of relief stil] 
upheld my spirits,which were never less 
depressed than upon this occasion. | 
remembered that the great Director still 
had not forsaken me, since “ God is 
ever present, ever felt, in the wide waste 
asin the city full.” Every thing there- 
fore considered, to wait with fortitude 
the will of Heaven was my ultimate de- 
termination. I was now more comfort- 
ably situated than at any previous pe- 
riod, and I began to amuse myself by 
singing a few songs. I had a covering 
inside, and a keg of good wine outside. 
One song, if not with energy, was sung 
with great feeling, it was the well- 
known and classical song of “ How 
blest a life a sailor leads,” &c. After 
this, by repeated drinking, owing to my 
excessive thirst, [ was thrown into a 
doze of about half an hour. I soon a- 
woke, and to beguile my feelings, began 
upon a psalm tune, and sung several to 
quiet the emotions caused by hunger, 
thirst, and pain. It was now three days 
and nights since I had tasted food, and 
my taper of life began to glimmer in the 
socket. How I survived these scenes of 
accumulated misery so long, when but 
barely alive on first gaining the shore, J 
scarcely can teil; the retrospect even 
now astonishes me. But frail mortality 
could resist no longer. My _ strength 
had utterly failed. I hailed the approach- 
ing night as the termination of my 
cares ; considered the mean covering 
over me as my shroud, and the cask as 
my coffin,and waited with fortitude the 
hour of dissolution. But the next was 
the hour of deliverance! About four 
o’clock on the afternoon of Saturday,the 
auspicious 20th of September, I was 
aroused from my reveries by the sound 
of a horse’s feet. Uncertain and care- 
less who appeared, whether a friend or 
an enemy, I waited his approach with 
calmness, being absolutely indifferent in 
my choice “to sleep or die.” At the 
next moment, a horse with arider stop- 
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before the cask. 1 hailed in Spanish 


faintly “* Amigo,” friend. He inatantly 


alighted, and, struck at such a ghastly 
spectacle, as I then exhibited, he recoil- 
eda few paces backward. Recover- 
ing soon from his dismay hy seeing my 
helpless condition, he advanced, and 
stooped to learn by what strange means 
| had outlived the general wreck. He 
was a young man, a Creole, or half In- 
dian,of benevolent features, and dressed 
partly in the Indian method. I told 
my talein a few words, concluding by 
asking him the distance of a habitation, 
and the possibility of my reaching it, if 
he could bring assistance that day, and 
promising that he should be rewarded 
for his kindness. “ In a few hours,” 
said he, ** | can return with assistance, 
as the next rancho, or hut, is but little 
more than a league.” He then expres- 
sed his surprise at my providential es- 
cape, made the sign of the cross on his 
breast, praised St, George as my special 
preserver; said I was fortunate in speak- 
ing the language so fluently, and that I 
was greatly so in being discovered by 
him, whose mother, he said,lived at the 
nearest cottage, whither I should be 
conveyed, He said if I had fallen into 
the hands of the savages, they would 
certainly have dispatehed me, for they 
were merciless and ferocious, ‘“ But, 
first,” added he, “ Pil bring you some- 
thing to eat, for you look half-starved.” 
——In about an hour, he re-appeared 
bringing a warm sausage, and some 
mouldy bread, wrapped up in a towel. 
I greedily seized it,thinking I could de- 
your it at once, but was disappointed 
to tind I could not swallow a mouthful, 
my throat being contracted, close, and 
sore, As he was planning the means 
of my remoyal, T4eft it wholly to his 
care, and only requested to be convey- 
ed to a place of shelter and safety. He 
then made his lasso, a line of green hide, 
with which they catch wild horses, fast 
to the handle of the largest trank, and 
drove off. Shortly after he had gone, a 
savage, or Guacha, of a fierce and mur- 
derous countenance rode up, alighted 
from his horse, and roughly asked who 
I was, Treplied,a shipwrecked seaman. 

Aré you the captain?” * No,’ Lan- 
swered, ‘I was the mate, and had pre- 
viously been discovered by a person, 
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who had just left me to return with as- 
sistance,’ He asked me the road he took, 
I told him, when he sprang upon his 
horse, and galloped off in the direction 
the other had taken, 

He soon after re-appeared at the cask, 
with some others, seemingly with a 
resolution of putting me to instant 
death ; but most happily, the re- 
appearance of my deliverer with his 
father and several! slaves compelled them 
to alter their design, and they went off 
to plunder, abandoning their horrid pur- 
pose. . My friend advised me to permit 
him to dress me in some clothes from a 
passenger's trunk,which they then broke 
open, alledging that in my present ap- 
pearance, I should be taken for a com- 
non sailor,and that, clothed jn a decent 
manner, | should gain among them 
more advantage, respect, and comfort, 
I accordingly suffered the painful ope- 
ration of dressing, but my leg, being so 
greatly swelled, prevented my getung 
over it any thing but a pair of loose 
drawers. [I also got on a surtout and 
waistcoat. I was then with difficulty 
lifted upon the back of a horse, and my 
discoverer got up before me. Holding 
on to him, I had strength sufficient to 
keep myself in an upright position. [| 
had just been seated on the back of the 
animal, when the general (Ortigues) 
who commanded the troops in that 
quarter, came up with a guard of sol- 
diers and several others. 

We arrived, at last, near dusk, at a 
small cottage. A number of large dogs 
gave notice of our approach, but were 
soon silenced by my companions, who 
assisted me gently to dismount. J was 
welcomed, with many blessings, by the 
old woman, carried into the house, seat- 
ed in achair, and stripped of my wet 
clothes, and put into as good a bed as 
the hut afforded. This rancho was a 
small place of only one apartment, built 
like all others, of cane fastened together 
with strips of green hide, plaistered with 
mud, and a thatched roof. A fowl 
was killed by the old woman, and some 
good broth made and given me. After 
this, my leg was washed with hot vin- 
egar, and my wounds dressed as well 
as circumstances would admit. I con- 
sidered myself as peculiarly fortunate in 
falling into the hands, and being under 
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the care of, one of those alleviators of writing, and a ehopping block: this ] 
calamity, those indispensable attendants placed between my legs on the bed 
of the bed of sickness, where is devel- covering it with a piece of baize, ind 
oped the most estimable and endearing commenced writing. It was a tedious 
traits of character, usefulness, patience, business, and I could sit up no longer 
and compassion,—an hospitabie old than to write one line at a time, | 
woman. During the night, I drank a however, finished this necessary duty, 
great quantity, both of wine and water, and wrote two letters, one directed io 
The old woman had wrapped two juak W. P. White, Esq. who was the only 
bottles, filled with boiling water, and person I was acquainted with in Monte 
placed them against my feet, at the foot Video, and another to the owners in 
ofthe bed. My feet were much swoll- Buenos Ayres. These I gave to the 
en and wrinkled, and almost without General, who in two days forwarded 
feeling. The sudden application of them to the Capital. 
artificial heat to the blood, though well § My discoverer, Pedro, was employed 
intended, had a most pernicious effect, this day, with two slaves, in recovering 
stagnating, corrupting, and destroying its some articles and provisions from the 
natural temperature, and causing great beach, which, he said, was now cov- 
in: its effects were felt for many ered with aatives, breaking open trunks, 
months afterwards. This night I slept chests and bales of goods, staving in 
but little. The rays of the sun breaking casks of wine when any wanted to 
into theroom, announced the morning drink, and exhibiting a confused scene 
of the sabbath, and I could,in truth,hail of plunder, fighting,and wanton waste. 
it as a welcome and sweet day of rest. The Indians here are generally 
I now took a view of the apartment of great size, long black hair hanging 
and furniture. The room was partly like snakes down their shoulders, Jong 
separated by a partition of cane-poles ; bushy beards, and mustaches, a coarse 
inside of which, slept the old woman blanket wrapped round the middle, and 
and her two younger sons, upon the another, with a hole, through which 
floor, as there was but one bedstead, they thrust their heads, hung down their 
upon which J lay. Her eldest son, backs, a turban, or handkerchief on 
my discoverer, lay near me wrapped up their heads, horse-skin boots, stripped 
in his pauncho, or blanket.* At the from the animal's leg, and worn raw into 
farther end of the hovel was kept con- the shape of the feet. These, with a 
stantly burning, upon a table, on each sword nearly a fathom long, in an iron 
side of a crucifix, two candles, which is scabbard, gave them a most horrible 
an invariable custom when any one lies appearance. They, indeed, looked 
dangerously sick. A separate hut for like demons. All wore large knives 
the kitchen was built outside. The fur- stuck in a sheath in their blanket behind, 
niture consisted of a few hide-bottomed which they made use of for every pur- 
chairs, some hide sacks and baskets, a pose, to kill cattle, cut up beef, eat 
hide sieve, and a few other articles, of meat, and stab their fellow-creatures. 
which hide was the principal material. ‘The General came, in the evening, with 
The next day theGeneral again came, several soldiers, and, at our earnest re- 
. bringing with him several bottles of quest, left a guard of three for our de- 
wine and cordial, taken from the beach, fence, who were well armed. 
I desired him to inform me if it was I had, about this time, a great many 
ible to send a letter to Monte Vi- visitors, who all considered me highly 
deo. He replied that it was difficult, favoured by my patron saint, to whom 
as there was but little intercourse, but they attributed my ‘“ hair-breadth 
that he knew ofa patriot officer, who, scapes.” Among them were maoy 
having a passport, would in afew days old women, who came upon horseback 
go tothe city. I therefore, next day from different parts to barter their com- 
procured of the old woman materials for modities. A consultation was held 


among them respecting my fever, legs 
* The old mag, his father, who was a 
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in those countries, which, dipped in hot 
oil and vinegar, had a wonderful and 
salutary effect. Although the applica- 
tion was acutely painful during several 
nights, the swelling greatly subsided, 
excepting about the knee. During this 
time, I could not shift positions without 
great pain ; and I could instantly per- 
ceive a change of the wind upon the 
jeast motion, from electric pain.” It 
was the work of half an bour to turn 
sometimes in bed. My appetite was 
raging, and though I could not get so 
much as I wanted, owing to the care of 
my attendants, I ute immense quanti- 
ties, and drank all that came within my 
reach, always keeping bottles of liquor 
under my pillow, for my night’s supply. 
I kept one small boy constantly bring- 
ing water, of which, during ten days, I 
believe | drank fifty gallons, besides 
halfa dozen bottles of cordial, a dozen 
of wine, ten gallons of the same in a 
keg, and several bottles of other liquors, 
all of which Pedro had saved from the 
beach. I would frequently whistle 
and sing to beguile the pain, and the 
old woman would ask the reason. I 
told her I sung to kill the pain ; but I 
saw she often thought from my strange 
behaviour, that my fever and anguish 
had rendered me delirious. My appre- 
hension, however, of the savages, in 
this weak state, and nervous debility of 
body and mind gave me, incessant anx- 
lety : expecting every night that they 
would break in, and knowing their mer- 
ciless ferocity. ‘The constant barking 
of the watchful dogs, giving notice of 
their approach, sounded like a sum- 
mons bell, One night when all had re- 
tired to rest, and the guards lay snoring 
upon the floor, the dogs set up a roar- 
ing yell, and soon after we heard the 
approach of footsteps, anda violent 
thumping at the door. Pedro aroused 
the guards, and Opened it, and the 
guards and old woman prepared for de- 
fence. I saw by the moonshine, five 
hideous looking fellows, armed with 
swords and bayonets, standing before 
thedoor. A sharp parley ensued~be- 
tween them and the guard. They 
thought proper to make a speedy re- 
treat, stealing, in their way, a horse 
from the field. 


On the eighth day, I was agreeably 
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relieved by the arrival of two clerks, an 
Englishman and a Spaniard,from Monte 
Video, in consequence of receiving my 
letter, from the house of the consignees, 
in order to effect my removal to the 
city, and endeavour to secure some part 
of the property. The latter they found 
totally impossible, nothing of value be- 
ing found on the strand, every thing 
having been carried off up country by 
the natives. I was extremely rejoiced 
at their appearance, and we concerted 
plans for my departure. They slept 
oue night at the hut, and next day,Sun- 
day, departed, having seen sufficient of 
the character of the natives,and glad that 
they had escaped the knives of the 
guachas, and vowing they would not 
venture their lives again among such a 
murderous crew for the value of a ship 
and cargo. 

‘The cannibals were daily and hourly 
growing more inexorable, and the dan~ 
ger every moment increased. I had 
every reason to believe that on this 
night they intended to make a desperate 
attack upon the cottage, and to have 
murdered all in their power,had not the 
fortunate arrival, at about sunset, of the 
long-wished-for cart, with a driver and 
guide, both armed, put them in fear. 
These were a valuable addition to our 
force, and this night, during which they 
slept in the hut, I felt less apprehen- 
sive of danger. ‘To death, and to dan- 
ger the most terrific, I had been exposed, 
and had faced them with manly fortitude, 
I had escaped from wild beasts, and 
met the fury of the elements without 
shrinking ; but the horrid prospect of 
having my flesh gashed and lacerated, 
and my limbs cut asunder by the knives 
of the savages, gave me infinite anguish, 
and boiling with rage and indignation, 
I could almost, at times, had it been in 
my power, have seized indiscriminate 
destruction, and, like Samson of old, 
have sacrificed my life to relieve it from 
such a state of torturing suspense,and to 
take revenge upon the blood-thirsty ruf- 
fians. 

The tenth day came, and we were to 
depart.—A great number of blankets 
and coverings were thrown over me af- 
ter I was in the cart.—I shook the hands 
of the kind old woman and my deliv- 
erer most heartily. A crowd of rising 
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emotions almost stifled my expressions was ended. But as a faithful narrator 
of gratitude and started the tears of I am constrained to give its melancho- 
overpowered feelings. I left them with ly sequel. After I had been in Monte 
fervent benedictions, and we drove off Video about six weeks, I received the 





slowly on our way, and arrived about 
two o'clock at the gates of Monte Video. 
—The novelty of the sight drew many 
to the windows, as I iay upon my back 
in the cart,fairly exposed to their view 
and wonder, We stopped at the house 
of an English mercisant, the consignee, 
who immediately came out, and with 
many friendly congratulations, assisted 
his slaves in carrying me up stars. 

Here I was confined for nearly twen- 
ty days, and my leg was now shrunk 
and withered to as great an extreme as 
it was swelled before. By unexampled 
kindness I daily improved, and in three 
weeks. was able to leave the room, and 
sit outside the chamber upon the walk. 
One of the owners of the ship happen- 
ing at this time to be in Monte Video, 
speedily came to visit me and hear the 
account of the loss of his ship. When 
I had finished, and when he had heard 
of the hospitality of the old woman at 
the cottage, he immediately proposed a 
subscription among the merchauts for 
her recompence and relief, regardless of 
his own loss, though he was half owner 
of the ship, and that uninsured. 

While under this hospitable roof, all 
that could contribute to alleviate pain, 
every thing that could add to my con- 
venience and comfort, kindness, which 
left not a wish ungratified, I enjoyed 
in its fullest extent. ‘Though a distres- 
sed foreigner, 1 was treated as a broth- 
er, and though a stranger, ever welcome 
to their board. For three weeks while 
on the bed of sickness, [ was visited 
every morning by the worthy merchant, 
who, with his own hands would dress 
my wounds,thus emulating the example 
of the good Samaritan. 

It would be well if here I could 
conclude, and if here the hapless tale 





siocking intelligence, that,on the night 
of the same day on which I left the 
cottage, the barbarous and merciless 
Savages attacked and entered the hut of 
the old woman, and finding no opposi- 
tion, as the guards had gone to the 
encampment, plundered the hut of all 
she possessed, wounded the slaves who 
opposed them, and after repeatedly 
stabbing my worthy deliverer, finished 
with cutting his throat from ear to ear ! 
How just are the words of the poet, 
“The ways of Heaven are dark and 
intricate. Man puzzled in mazes and 
perplexed with errors, sees not with 
how much art the windings turn, nor 
where the regular confusion ends.” 

I was now rapidly gaining strength ; 
my leg I could bear my weight on, and 
alter remaining here for two months, I 
was able to take passage for Buenos 
Ayres, distant about a hundred and 
ten miles further up, and upon the 
opposite side of the river. I arrived 
there next day, and found a great num- 
ber of acquaintance, who were very 
kind and friendly. A subscription was 
directly handed round among the Eng- 
lish merchants, by the goodness of the 
owners, and about four hundred do lars 
were subscribed and collected for my 
benefit. "Two hundred dollars were 
likewise collected for the relief of the old 
woman at the cottage, and about two 
hundred more previously inMonte Vi- 
deo, and sent down to her. 

I remained some months in. Buenos 
Ayres, on account of lameness,and sail- 
ed from thence July 12th, 1818, and 
arrived at Baltimore, on the twelfth of 
September. On Sunday morning, 
October fourth, I arrived in Boston after 
an absence of two years and three 


months. 








CORNUCOPIA. 


From the London Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818. 


MODERN RELICS. 
ATHER G., a Jesuit, expresses 
himself as follows, respecting the 
treasures of art, &c. which have been 


brought back from Paris to the monas- 
tery of St. Peter at Erfurt :-—* Among 
the relics are many highly valuable, 


which may be regarded as diamonds of 
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the finest water ; as, for example, nine 
of the skulls of the 11,000 virgins, a 
piece of a gown of the Virgin Mary, the 
tuning-hammer belonging to David's 
harp, and many other similar treasures ; 
jn comparison with which the French 
contributions are as nothing.” 


FRENCH IDEAS OF ENGLISH COOKERY. 

In La Cuisiniere Burgeoise edition 
of 1816, we find two dishes denomina- 
ted English, and undoubtedly calculated 
to gratify our countrymen, who trans- 
portan English appetite to the banks of 
the Seine: these are,— Rosbif de mou- 
ton a Anglaise, and rosbif d’agneau 
4’ Anglaise ; that is to say, roast beef 
of mutton, and roast beef of lamb, in the 
English manner. We do not feel ‘it 
necessary to add the recipes, assured 
that no English cook would follow 
them, nor English gourmand discover 
what was served up to him, 

LAW. 

To him that goes to law nine things 
are requisite ; 

Io the first place a good deal of money. 
2dly. A good deal of patience. 

3dly. A good cause. 

4thiy. A good attorney. 

5thly. Good counsel. 

6thly. Good evidence, 

7thly. A good jury. 

Sthly. A good judge. 

Aad 9thly. Good luck. 

TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 

In the seventh century, ‘Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was cele- 
brated, through all the western church, 
for writing a penitential, or ,treatise to 
direct what penance should be enjoined 
for certain crimes. Among other mat- 
ters, persons newly married were com- 
manded to abstain from entering a 
church for thirty days, and to repent 
for fifteen !—History of Dissenters, by 
ogee and Bennet ; vol. 1. p, 15. 

n the rubric of the Churen of Eng- 
land, at the end of the * Form of So- 
lemnization of Matrimony,” as it stands 
in the Prayer Books of the nineteenth 
century, is the following directions :— 
“ Tt is convenient that the new-married 
persons should receive the Holy Com- 
munion at the time of their marriage, 
or at the first opportunity after their 
marriage,” c 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818. 
ENGLAND IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 


Count Oxenstiern, who had been 
three times ambassador from the court 
of Sweden to that of England in the 
former part of the seventeenth century, 
drew the following sketch of this coun- 
try, which some may think not very far 
from the truth at the present period. 

“England, without dispute, is the 

ueen of isles, the empire and arsenal 
of Neptune. She is at the same time 
the Peru of Europe, the kingdom of 
Bacchus, the school of Epicurus, the 
academy of Venus, the country of Mars, 
the abode of Minerva, the support of 
Holland, the scourge of France, the 
purgatory of partisans of opposition, 
and the paradise of those of liberty. 
The women are handsome, but their 
beauty is attended with something very 
insipid. Bravery there, is, as it were, 
natural to the men, but carried to an 
excess that approaches to savageness.. 
Wit and judgment reign there, and per- 
haps more than in any other country 
whatever; butthey produce a certain 
air of pride which considerably dimin- 
ishes their merit. “Tis there, one may 
say, that fortune distributes her favours 
abundantly ; but these islanders are ig- 
norant of the use they ought to make 
of them to strangers, as the courtiers 
and their taste are the only objects of 
their liberality. ‘Their language is an 
odd mixture of almost all the tongues 
of Europe: but with this advantage, 
that it expresses itself the best of all of 
them: in short, ’tis a nation where no- 
thing is wanting to its happmess but to 
know how to enjoy it. Her natural 
restlessness and extreme jeaousy for 
liberty and property have often plunged 
her into civil wars, which have laid her 
within six inches of her destruction. 
The three journies | made there having 
let me into their manners, | venture to 
assert that itis the most deiightful coun- 
try in the world for young gentlemen to 
be amused in, provided they are muse 
ters of the language, and able to sup- 
port the expence ; and if the high road 
to hell be sown with delights and plea- 
stire, you must necessarily pass through 
Englend to goto it.” 
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STRATAGEMS. 

In the reigu of James the second, 
Robert Ferguson, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, who had plotted against the gov- 
ernment, fled from justice to the city of 
Edinburgh, when perceiving that he 
was closely pursued, and that the gates 
were shut to prevent his escape, he had 
recourse to a device which men of less 
canning would have considered as the 
certain means of destruction. Instead 
of secreting himself in a cellar or garret, 
and putting confidence in strangers, he 
went to the town prison, where he knew 
an old acquaintance was confined, and 
there he remained concealed till the 
search being over and curiosity at an 
end, he was enabled to go quietly about 
his business. The same man, after the 
unfortunate affair in which the Duke of 
Monmouth perished, with whom he 
acted as secretary, had a still more nar- 
row escape. Ferguson knew that a 
proclamation was issusd out against 
him, and his person was so very re- 
markable, that he could hardly entertain 
the least hopes of eluding pursuit. Be- 
ing, however, a man of great presence 
of mind, he made the best of his way 
for the coast; but instead of passing 
along bye-roads, or through little vil- 
lages, he entered the largest towns, and 
fearlessly put up at the best inns. At 
oae place in Dorsetshire, where his 
danger was the greatest, he found that 
the principal inn was kept by the mayor, 
which circumstance made him choose 
that very house for his quarters. Here 
he came towards evening, ordered a 
handsome supper, to which he invited 
the company of the landlord and his 
wife. Inthe middle of the repast the 
mayor received a message desiring him 
to grant a search warrant for the appre- 
hension of one Ferguson. The magis- 
trate in consequence being obliged to 
retire for the discharge of his official 
duty, made an apology to his guest, 
and at the same time acquainted him 
with the reason of his absence. On his 
return the conversation fell upon the 
subject of the fugitive and the offences 
with which he stood charged. Iergu- 
son, who knew that too much ardour 
in condemning frequently betrays con- 
sciousness of guilt, and that an attempt 
to palliate crime is apt to create suspi- 


Stratagems—Smollett’s Tomb. 
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cion, both which are the errors of little 
cunning, commended the zeal of the 
magistrate with that discreet coolness 
which generally accompanies modera- 
tion and honesty, and then deviated 
imperceptibly to topics best calculated 
for his own security. The evening 
passed away pleasantly, and Ferguson 
lay till pretty late in the morning, when 
he arose confident enough of his being 
safe while in that house, but not so sure 
of getting out of the town to the sea 
side. In order to obviate this difficulty, 
he called for breakfast, and again de- 
sired the company of his worship, with 
whose conversation he affected to be so 
much pleased, that he promised if the 
Mayor would ride to the next town, 
and spend the evening with him, he 
would stop and take dinner. This flat- 
tery won the affection of the host, who 
very readily complied, and thus Fergu- 
son in the company of the magistrate, 
passed safely through that town and the 
neighbourhood without being at all sus- 
pected. He then got a passage to Hol- 
land, and returned from thence with the 
Prince of Orange. 


Smotuett’s Toms.—Situated on the 
banks of the Arno, between Leghorn 
and Pisa, in the most romantic spot that 
even the vivid imagination of an Italian 
could select, rises the tomb of our coun- 
tryman Smollett, the author of Roderick 
Random, &c. It is of a plain octago- 
nal form, about thirty feet in height, and 
six feetin diameter at the base, which 
forms an apartment, to which there are 
three doors. ~The English who visit it 
from the port of Leghorn, have erected 
a plain marble table, surrounded by 
stone seats within ; and scarce a vessel 
arrives, but the officers and crews pay 4 
visit to Smollett’s tomb, and do homage 
to his memory in sacrifices of the most 
generous ‘* Jachryme christi ” wine, 


It is worthy of remark, that the tomb 
is covered with laurel, so that scarce a 
stone can be seen, and it is even bound 
up to to clear the entrance at the doors. 

The laurel grows wild in all parts of 
Tuscany, and the homage of friends 
has planted many a slip on the tomb of 
departed genius. Four marble slabs are 

laced inside, with suitable inscriptions 
in the Italian, Latin, Greek, and Em 
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glish languages. The Italian runs 


thus:— 


stranger! respect the name of TOBJAS SMOLLETT 
An Englishman, 
A man of letters and playful genius; 
He died 
Contented in Tuscany, 
His soul 
Requires your prayers. 
LATIN, 
He knew every thing——he loved every one. 
Familiar with past 
and 
Present ages, 
His works merit a place by the side 
of 
Boccaccio, 
Pray for his soul. Ss. 


The Greek inscription bas been thus 


translated ; Tam not competent to say 
but a better may be given :— 


J. B. 


Here Smollett rests, 
A Citizen of the world, 
A Xenophon and an Hippocrates, 
A Terence and a Boccaccio, 
If he had 
A native country, it was this; 
For here 
He chose to die: 
I was his friend 
J. PALLIONETTA. 


THE ENGLISH INSCRIPTION, 
** Patria cara carier liberta.” 

The great historian of his day, 

Who rivall'd all but HUME below, 

Thou tread’st upon his lowly clay ; 

Then let thy tears of raprare flow, 

The first of novelists he shone, 

The first of moralists was he, 

Who Nature’s pencil waved alone, 

And painted man as he should be, 

Dumbarton’s vale in hife’s gay prime 

Cherish'd this blossom of the North, 

Italia’s sweet and favoured clime 

Enshrines in death the man of worth. 

7 oe ws. 


There is much merit in the latter com- 
position: it has evidently been written 
bya Scotchman, The Factory at Leg- 
horn know not who placed the slab, 
except that it was some person who 
brought it from Florence; the initials 
J. H. B. I have heard interpreted James 
Hay Beattie. I believe the Doctor 
never was in Italy ; whether he ever 
Wrote such an inscription, I cannot pre- 
tend to say. ‘This little account may 
not be uninteresting to your readers. 

J. M. 
Literary Garette, Sept. 1818. 
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A certain Pope being informed that 
some Jews were desirous of an audience, 
said—* Jews! No, how can they ex- 
pect to be adantted who were the mur- 
derers of our dear Saviour!” But 
hearing afterwards they were much af- 
flicted at his refusal, having brought a 
very valuable present for his Holiness 
as a mark of their respect, he cried with 
a seemingly careless air, ‘* Well, well, 
admit them ; poor uninformed, ignorant 
wretches, they knew not what they were 
doing.” 

Vernet and Voltaire. — When Ver- 
net, the celebrated painter, visited Vol- 
taire for the first time, the author thus 
addressed him : ‘* Welcome, M. Ver- 
net! you are rising to immortality, for 
never were colours more brilliant or 
more durable than yours!” The Painter 
replied, *‘ My colours can never vie with 
your ink!’ and caught the hand of Vol- 
taire, which he was going to kiss with 
reverential awe, but the Poet snatched it 
away, modestly saying, “‘ What are you 
going to do? Surely ifyou kiss my 
hand, I must kiss your feet.” 

COW TREE. 

Mr. Humboldt and his companions, 
in the course of their travels, heard an 
account of a tree which grows ‘in the 
valleys of Aragua, the juice of which is 
a nourishing milk, and which, from that 
circumstance, has received the name of 
the cow tree. ‘The tree in its general 
aspect resembles the chrysophyllum 
cainito: its leaves are oblong, pointed, 
leathery, and alternate, marked with 
lateral veins, projecting downwards, 
they are parallel, and are ten inches 
long. When incisions are made into 
the trunk, it discharges abundantly a 
glutinous milk, moderately thick, with- 
out any acridness, and exhaling an 
agreeable balsamic odour. ‘The travel- 
lers drank considerable quantities of it 
without experiencing any injurious 
effects ; its viscidity only rendering it 
rather unpleasant. The superintendent 
of the plantation assured them that the 
negroes acquired flesh during the season 
in which the cow-tree yields the great- 
est quantity of milk. When this fluid 
is exposed to the air, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of the absorption of the oxygen 
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of the atmosphere, its surface becomes with cold water, the coagulum is formed 
covered with membranes of a substance in small quantity only ; but the separa- 
that appears to be of a decided animal tion of the viscid membranes occurs 
nature, yellowish, thready, and of a when itis placed in contact with nitric 
cheesy consistence. These membranes, acid. ‘This remarkable tree seems to be 
when separated from the more aqueous peculiar to the Cordilliere du Littoral, 
part of the fluid, are almostvas elastic as especially from Barbula to the lake of 
caoutchouc ; but at the same time they Maracaybo. ‘There are likewise some 
are a3 much disposed to become putrid traces of itnear the village of San Mateo, 
as gelatine. The natives givethe name and according to the account of M, 
of cheese to the coagulum, which is Bredmeyer, in the valley of Caucagua, 
separated by the contact of the air; in three days’ journey to the east of the 
the course of five orsix days it becomes Caraccas. ‘This naturalist has likewise 
sour. The milk, kept for some timein described the vegetable milk of the cow- 
acorked phial, had deposited a little tree as possessing an agreeable flavour 
coagulum, and still exhaled its balsamic and an aromatic odour: the natives of 
odour. Ifthe recent juice be mixed Caucagua call it the milk-tree, 




















From the European Magazine. 
FELIX ALVAREZ ; orn, MANNERS IN SPAIN: 


CONTAINING DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNTS OF SOME OF THE PROMINENT EVENTS OF THE LATE 
PENINSULAR WAR; AND AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES, 'LLUSTRATIVE OF THE SPANISH CHA- 
RACTER ; INTERSPERSED WITHA PIECES OF POETRY, ORIGINAL AND FROM THE SPANISH. 


BY ALEXANDER R. C. DALLAS, ESQ. 


ADAME DE STAEL, we be- 
lieve, was the first writer who 
employed fiction as a medium of pour- 
traying modern national characters : 
and though Mr. Dallas’s Alvarez can 
by no means be placed on a par with 
her admired novel of Corinne ou 
Italie, yet he has produced a work 
highly respectable in its execution, and 
interesting in its incidents ; which are 
sustained to the last, and afford a more 
close and isteresting view of the Span- 
ish character than is to be found in 
many bulky tomes of voyages and 
travels, 
Mr. Dallas enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages for observing the manners and 
characters of the Spaniards. Having 
been attached to the British army un- 
der General Graham (now Lord Lyne- 
doch, to whom this work is inscribed 
in a manly dedication), Mr. D. iaforms 
us, that after the raising of the siege of 
Cadiz, he accompanied the forces 
thrqugh the whole of Spain ; and that 
on the return of peace, he availed him- 
self of a season of leisure to comply 
with the request of his family, and 
retrace on paper, for their amusement, 
the very active scenes he had witness- 


ed, and in which he had participated 
for several years, 

The fable of the tale is briefly as 
follows : 

Felix Alvarez, the son of a Spanish 
noble, learned, accomplished, and pos- 
sessing a susceptible heart, repairs to 
Madrid at the time Napoleon Buona- 
parte had intruded his brother Joseph 
into’the Spanish throne. Here he en- 
ters into all the dissipations of the me- 
tropolis, from which he is aroused by 
the celebrated insurrection of the 2d of 
May, 1808. Animated by the patri- 
otic spirit which influenced so large 8 
portion of his countrymen on that day, 
he was actively engaged in the attack 
on the French, and was dangerously 
wounded. On his recovery, being 1n- 
vited by his friend Mosquera, (a secret 
spy of the French) to join the patrioue 
army, he repairs to Cadiz. Here he 
becomes enamoured of Ismena, a fait 
Andalusian, who returns his affection ; 


and, arousing him from the vortex of 


dissipation, in which she saw him ia 
danger of being absorbed, she procures 
him to be attached to the staff of a 
British general officer. Thus intro- 
duced into the army, Alvarez was 
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present at the fording of the Lake of la 
Jarda, and the memorable battle of 
Barrosa,. where General Graham so 
eminently distinguished himself. Of 
these two achievements we have some 
interesting particulars, which we do 
not remember to have seen in print. 

Subsequently betrayed to the French 
by the perfidious Mosquera, Alvarez 
is conducted to the head-quarters of 
the general at San Lucar, but effects 
his escape in disguise, After travers- 
ing the country, he arrives at his pater- 
nal mansion in the villagé of Las 
Casas del Puerto ; be finds it plun- 
dered, and beholds the co of his 
father suspended from a beam. A 
long and severe illness, accompanied 
by derangement, ensued for many 
months. On the return of reason and 
of health, Alvarez formed a band of 
guerillas from among the surviving 
peasants, his neighbours, and began 
the successful career of vengeance, 
which soon procured for him the appel- 
lation of Kl Vengador, or the Aven- 
ger. One of his first exploits was to 
surprise a French post of communica- 
tions; and as the narrative of this 
undertaking will give our readers a 
good idea of the nature of the guerilla 
warfare, we extract the following par- 
ticulars, 

“The Rio Magasca rolls its shallow 
and interrupted course round the base 
ofa high hill, which intervenes between 
its stream and the large village of Marta. 

“It was on the side of this hill, as it 
shelved down to the river, that Alvarez 
first collected together his little troop, 
and here it was that they swore to 
prosecute an interminable war upon 
the ravagers of their country, and never 
to spare the life of a- Frenchman whom 
it was in their power to destroy : here 
too they acknowledged Alvarez as 
their chief, and promised an entire 
obedience to his commands. ‘Thus 
was formed their bond ef union, and 
they prepared to place the seal upon it by 
dipping their swords in the blood of 
their enemies, 

“ Alvarez determined not to give the 
detachment any time for preparation, 
but to fall upon them, if possible, en- 
trely by surprise, ‘To ascertain the 


Felix Alvarez. 


obability of a vigorous resistance from 
ony he Jel himself with Julian to 
the town of Marta, and procured a 
quantity of tobacco, under the pretence 
of selling which, he intended to intro- 
duce himself into the venta, to be able» 
to seize the favourable opportunity of 
attack. To this end the guerillas 
crossed the Rio Magasca at different 
times, and concealed themselves in the 
wood with which the venta is surround- 
ed, all however sufficiently near to it to 
be able to hear any signal that might 
be given from it. Alvarez and San- 
chez, with their tobacco, crossed the 
river higher up, and got upon the road 
to Cacere which led them to the venta, 

“ As they approached it, they dis- 
covered several soldiers sitting before 
the door smoking, whilst others were 
employed in cleaning their accoutre- 
ments in a shed which adjoined the 
house, and where there were ten horse 
es ready saddled and prepared for ser- 
vice, with the sabres of their riders 
hanging at the pummels, Alvarez 
judged from this that half the detach- 
ment were kept on duty at one time. 

“ The soldiers accosted them : 

“ « Ola—what have you got there @’ 

“«* Tobacco to sell. Will you buy 
any 2’ 

“* Let’s see it.’ 

** Alvarez produced his packet of to- 
hacco, which one of the soldiers toos : 
from him ; and calling to some of bis 
companions, they began without cere~ | 
mony to share its contents, 

“ «If you take it all,’ said Felix, 
‘you must pay me four dollars for it.’ 

“¢ Quatro diablos,’ cried a soldier, 
‘ Be off ata trot, and thank your stars 
we don’t take your horse from you.’ 

“ Alvarez acted his part by grum- 
bling, and pursuing his road, but he 
had seen enough to know in what state 
he might expect to find the dragoons, 
As soon therefore as he had got out of 
sight of the venta, he struck off amougst 
the trees that bordered the road on 
either side, and, retracing his steps, was 
not long in rejoining his companions, 
who were in ambush in the rear of it. 

“It had been a fine day, but the 
evening sky had gradually becou e 
overcast, and the gathering clouds, by. 
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impeding the rays of the sun, seemed ed as well from the outside as from 
to hasten him to his bed, bringing within. Proceeding with caution, Fe- 
earlier on the night, for the arrfval of lix gently pushed the door open, but 
which Alvarez and his party so anx- was scarcely able to distinguish clearly 
iously longed. It came at last, and the the objects that presented themselves, 
conspiring clouds shot out every twink- from the quantity of smoke which filled 
ling star, whose ray might have too the great, and almost only room of the 
soon betrayed the approach of the venta, for the lofts above stairs hardly 
death-bearing guerillas. They left deserved to be so called; this was a 
their ambush, and gaining the road combination of the smoke which the 
they arrived within a few yards of the strong wind prevented from ascending 
venta unperceived. ‘The soldiers had through the ill-contrived chimney, and 





retired within it, to their supper ; and 
apparently mirth presided at the ban- 
quet, for the rude noise of their loud 
laughter fell upon the ears of Alvarez 
aud his companions. ‘The open shed 
by the side of the house was still occu- 
pied, as when Felix and Julian passed. 
The horses of half the detachment were 
ranged under it, ready for mounting ; 
their bridles only were wanting, and 
these were suspended from the pum- 
mels of their saddles on one side, 
whilst the sabres of the dragoons hung 
on the other. A solitary sentry paced 
along this line of horses, and the clang 
of his empty sabre sheath, as it drawled 
along the ground, responsive to his 
measured footsteps, was the only sound 
from without the inn which mingled 
with the indications of mirth from 
within, 

“ Having ascertained from this cir- 
cumstance that their horses were guard- 
ed but by one man, Felix advanced to 
the shed with his band. 

“* Qui vive ?’ vociferated the sen- 
tinel. 

** The answer wasa fatal one. The 
soldier fell deprived of the power of 
repeating the question or giving the 
alam. ‘The horses were quickly bri- 
died, and the sabres in the hands of 
the guerillas, who were before only 
armed with such weapons as could be 
concealed—pistols, knives, and dag- 
gers. A sufficient number of the party 

émained with the horses to protect 
them, whilst others, headed by Julian, 
weat round the house in search of the 
other stable, where they expected to 
find the remaining horses. Alvarez 
led the rest of his men to the venta. 
The door was confined by a wooden 
Jateh, which was capable of being rais- 


that which had passed through the 
mouths of the soldiers, who were re- 
galing themselves with the tobacco of 
which they had robbed Felix. 

“The noise of their mirth had a 
little abated, or rather was drawn to 
one point by the attention of the whole 
to the song of one man, who was 
amusing his comrades and himself, by 
singing a French chanson de table : 
and this temporary silence rendered 
more electric the shock which was 
produced by the pistol of Felix, with 
which he effectually and eternally si- 
lenced the voice of the singer. 

“ The confusion that ensued is not 
to be described, and it must be left to 
the imagination to picture the bloody 
sacrifice of which it was the prelude ; 
if any are revolted at the scene which 
presents itself to their minds, let it be 
remembered, that the Spaniards were 
seeking redress by the law of retalia- 
tion, when no other law was respected, 
and that in the execution of its dictates 
of taking life for life, they were pun- 
ishing, by a rapid and almost instanta- 
neous death, those who were delibe- 
rately and wantonly inflicting torture, 
and committing murder under the most 
aggravating circumstances of cruelty. 
Nor can it be said that they were pun- 
ishing the innocent for the guilty ; for 
although the dragoons of La Maatilla 
were not perhaps the ravagers of the 
valley of Almaraz, yet the infection 
had spread too far in the ranks of the 
French army ; the thirst for plunder, 
and the consequent indiflerence, OF 
delight in the production of human 
misery, was too general for any part of 
it to escape its influence : and Alvarez 
felt, as the work of death was going 09, 
that although no hand there had held 
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the brand that fired Las Casas, nor 
fixed the fatal knot that deprived his 
father of life, yet, that he was avenging 
the destruction of many another village, 
and the fate of many another parent. 

«The guerillas were not long in 
effecting their purpose. The manner 
ia which the soldiers were surprised, 
and the confusion of mingled friends 
and enemies in the venta, greatly 
assisted them. Five or six of the men 
who were in the stable with the unsad- 
dled horses, when Julian’s party had 
attacked them, had opposed no resist- 
ance, but saved themselves by flight ; 
of the rest of the detachment, not one 
remained to tell the tale: one of the 
guerillas had been killed, and two 
slightly wounded. ‘Those who had 
fled would certainly alarm the troops at 
Caceres or at Truxillo, and a speedy 
retreat was necessary. ‘They posses- 
sed themselves of the horses and arms 
of their victims, and having taken all 
that was found of any value about 
their persons, they assembled round 
Alvarez to receive his orders.” 

After this exploit, Alvarez and his 
patriotic followers secreted themselves 
in the Sierra, where they gradually 
locreased ia numbers and in disctpline, 
to the great terror of the French, and 
those disloyal Spaniards who adhered to 
them, 
stance of guerilla warfare and summary 
punishment. 

“ Amongst the inhabitants who con- 
tinued in the different towns occupied 
by the French, there were found many 
who not only adhered to the cause of 
the mock King, but who accepted and 
performed the functions of civil offices 
under his government. ‘The excuse of 
such of these as afterwards thought it 
necessary to excuse their conduct was, 
that, being acquainted with the existing 
laws and customs of their fellow-citizens, 
and partaking of the evils resulting from 
the intrusion of new ones, they were 
more likely to reconcile the old with 
the new state of things, and to render 
the burthen less intolerable than a 
stranger and a foreigner, not to saya 
Frenchman. A rich and respectabie 
inhabitant of Xeres was of this number; 
he exercised one of the highest civil 
offices in Keres, under the Freach. His 
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wife, though not possessed of personal 
beauty, from her situation as head of 
the society in the town, was courted, 
flattered, and attended by all the French 
officers of the garrison. A beautiful and 
premature spring day,’ although in the 
bad season of the year, had tempted 
Dona Juana, to propose a ride into the 
country, which proposal was agreed to 
by three French officers, who accom- 
panied her. The day continued fine, 
the conversation was pleasing; the 
Senora, flattered by all that was said to 
her, thought not’ of returning, and the 
ride was lengthened much beyond the 
distance from the town, at which pru- 
dence would have told them to stop, 
for unescorted parties of French, or 
afrancesados, as the Spanish advocates 
ofthe French cause were called, were 
often attacked and massacred by a 
crowd of peasants, if they ventured too 
far from their head-quarters. 

“‘ Nothing occurred to excite the idea 
of danger in the minds of this party, un- 
til they meta dragoon at full speed 
coming towards them; they stopped 
him, aod inquired the cause of his 
alarm. This man was one of a piquet 
of four men, which was stationed in 
a neighbouring village to enforce the 
performance of a requisition for pro- 
visions, which bad been sent there. 
The provisions were ready and loaded 
on the mules ; but they were prevented 
from commencing their journey by the 
arrival of Alvarez and his patriots, 
guided by the ivformation of one of 
the villagers. Three of the piquet 
were sacrificed ; the fourth escaped by 
flight, but was closely followed by some 
of Felix’s nen. During the time which 
the dragoon took to tell his story to 
Dona Juana and the officers, the pur- 
suers appeared in view, and at the sight 
the dragoon again set forth, accompa- 
nied by the three officers and the lady, 
all of whom applied every weapen of 
excitement to the animals which bore 
them. But fear suspended the powers 
ofthe lady, and fatigue those of her 
horse ; she was left behind by her 
flatterers, and overtaken by the gueril- 
las. In their bands her hfe was safe : 
but unbappily for ber, one of them was 
a townsman of Xeres, to whom she 
was well known. Upon recognizing 
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her, he told his companions, in a few 
words, her name, rank, connexion with 
the French, and the public employ- 
ment of her husband. This was too 
flagrant an instance of desertion from 
the patriotic cause to pass unpunished ; 
yet the sex of the criminal forbade the 
summary execution of the punishment 
which the crime merited. In this dif- 
ficulty, one of them suggested an ex- 
pedient which they instantly proceeded 
to put into execution ; having made 
the uohappy lady dismount, they tied 
her horse to a tree, and some of them 
proceeded to tie her to the trunk of 
another, with her face to the tree, 
sound which her arms were bound: a 
number of pieces of sharp prickly furze 
were then tied together in a bundle, 
with which one of the guerillas without 
ceremony inflicted such chastisement 
upon the raging and blushing Senora 
as is not unfrequently administered by 
a severe pedant to his idle or wicked 
scholars. Having continued this ope- 
ration until they had rendered it high- 
ly inconvenient, if not impossible, for 
the lady to make use of her horse, ac- 
companying their more impressive ar- 
guments with a great variety of patri- 
otic admonitions, they released her 
from the tree, and politely offered to 
assist her to remount; which assist- 
ance she was, however, under the 
necessity of refusing, and taking her 
horse’s bridle, she turned her steps 
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towards Xeres, whilst the laughing 
patriotas galloped off in an opposite 
direction,” 

This is no fictitious anecdote: our 
author, in a note, assures us, that the 
report of this story found its way to 
Cadiz, and was the subject of conver- 
sation, at the time tt happened, in many 
societies, where the unfortunate lady to 
whom it occurred was known. 

We have not roem to follow Al- 
varez in his various adventures. Suf- 
fice it to relate, that having been se- 
verely wounded, and taken prisoner by 
the French, whom he had pursued too 
eagerly on their expulsion, his life was 
preserved, he regained his liberty, and 
returned to Seville. Here he meets 
with Ismena, whom affection, and the 
report of his danger had brought thith- 
er. Being now mistress of her fortune, 
she united her fate to his ; and the 
wife of El Vengador henceforth par- 
ticipated in all his toils as commander 
of the regiment of the Patriotas de la 
Sierra Morena. From this time Alva- 
rez and his regiment were attached to 
the British army, which they accompa- 
nied through the remainder of the pe- 
pinsular war: and their patriotic 
achievements only terminated with the 
storming and subsequent capture of 
the fortress of San Sebastian, where 
Alvarez discovered his long-lost sister, 
and killed the traitor Mosquera. 


Concluded in our next. 








CUSTOMS IN MODERN PERSIA. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1848. 


A SECOND JOURNBY THROUGH PERSIA, ARMENIA, ASIA MINOR, &C. BETWEEN THE YEARS 
1810 anv 1816. sy JAMES MORIER, ESQ. &c. Kc. LONDON. 1818. 


FANHE manners of Persia are as singu- 
larly exhibited in popular move- 
ments, and in the lesser circumstances 
of life, as in their government, religion, 
and superstitions, In the former case, 
indeed, as ts not unfrequent in more en- 
lightened countries, the innocent often 
suffer for the guilty, as the following 

story witnesseth ;— 
* About this time (of the Embassy,) 


great discontent was manifest at Shiraz, 


grievance was chiefly attributed te 
Mirza Ahady, who, having been res 
leased from prison at Teheran, was per- 
mitted to return to Fars, to raise such 
sums on the people as would satisly 
the demands of the King. : 
Mirza Ahady, in conjunction with 
the Prince’s mother, was believed to 
have monopolized all the corn of the 
country, aud he had no sooner reached 
Shiraz, than he raised its price, which 





owing to an increase in the price of of course produced a correspondent ad- 
bread and there were symptoms of in- vance in that of bread—Ventre affame 
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outrageous in their misery. As is 
ysual, ia all public calamities in the 
East, they commenced by shutting their 
shops in the Bazar. They then resort- 
ed to the house of Sheikh-el-Islam, the 
head of the law, requiring him to issue 
a Fetwah, which might make it lawful 
to kill Mirza Ahady, and one or two 
more, whom they knew to be his coad- 
jutors in oppressing them, They then 
appeared in a body before the Prince’s 
palace, where they expressed their 
grievances in a tumultuous way, and 
demanded that Mirza Ahady should 
be delivered up to them. Mahomed 
Zeky Khan was sent out by the Prince 
to appease them, accompanied by Mirza 
Bauke, the chief baker of the city, who 
was ove of those whose life had been 
denounced. As soon as the latter ap- 
peared, he was overwhelmed with in- 
sults and reproaches, but he managed 
to pacify them, by saying, “ What 
crime have I committed? Mirza Ahady 
is the man to abuse. If he sell us corn 
at extravagant prices, bread must rise 
in consequence””’ In the mean time, 
Mirza Ahady had secreted himself from 
the fury of the mob; but being coun- 
tenanced by the Prince’s mother, and 
consequently by the Prince himself, he 
letthe storm rage, and solaced himself 
by making fresh plans for raising 
more money. ‘The price of bread was 
iowered for a few days, until the com- 
motion should cease; and as it was 
hecessary that some satisfaction should 
be given to the people, all the bakers 
in the town were collected together, and 
publicly bastinadoed on the soles of their 
feet 1!!!” 

The Looties, or Buffoons, attend at 
all merry-makings or public festivals, 
disregarding all delicacy in the style 
and manner of their wit:— 

‘Princes, Governors of Provinces,&c. 
as well as the King, have a band of these 
fellows in their pay, and they are looked 
upon as anecessary part of Persian state : 
they are composed of the most profligate 
of men, and can only advance in their 
profession by superior ribaldry. Some 
of them are endowed with great natural 
wit, which was the case with the Leott 
Bashee, or chief Looti, who attended 
the Ambassador on this occasion, 
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(Lady’s Ousely’s accouchement.) His 
dress, when he came to. the Ambassa- 
dor, was composed of a felt hat, the 
crown of which ‘was made like ours, 
but with two long ears projecting before, 
and two similar behind. Others of his 
troop were dressed in the same way; 
all looking grotesque; and I conjec- 
tured that nothing could give one a 
beiter idea of satyrs and bacchanalians,. 
particularly as they were attended by a 
suite of monkeys, headed by a large 
ape, which were educated to perjorm 
all sorts of tricks. They carried cop- 
per drums, slung under the arm, which 
they beat with their fingers aud the palm 
of their hands ; some snapped their fine 
gers, making a noise like casiagnets, 
others played the tambourine; and 
when all this was put into motion, with 
their voices roaring in loud chorus, the 
scene was unique.” 

The people of the country were ir 
general polite and hospitable, though 
sometimes they fled from the approach 
of the Embassy in dread of the requisi- 
tions for provisions and carriage :— 

“At Chors, and indeed at every 
village by which they passed, they found 
it the fashion for the Ket Khoda and 
the inhabitants to come out, stand by 
the road side, and make a regular do- 
native of the village tothe Anibassador, 
by saying, * This village is yours, and 
we are your slaves,’” 

Atan Eelaut encampment of black 
tents, however, says the author, “ As [ 
was making a sketch of them, of the 
tree, and of the viliage, an unbreeched 
urchin, who could scarcely lisp, saluted 
me with the appellation ot Kiupek oglu, 
a dog’sson. ‘Then came an old Shep- 
herd, with grave and suspicious looks, 
who said, ‘ There are some tierce dogs 
in these tents which will bite you, if 
you stay here much longer, Upon 
which I detained him as a sentinel over 
his dogs, of which he did not much ap- 
prove ; for it was easy to discover that 
his apprehension for my safety was 
only another mode of expressing hisjea- 
lousy about a pack of his ragged and 
dirty wives in the tent.” 

Their women are indeed most zea- 
lously guarded, as a droll adventure at 
Tabriz will shew :— 
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“The keys of the gates are kept by 
the Governor of the city, and a camp 
was formed without the town. One of 
our serjeants going to the camp, having 
arrived too late at the gate, went to the 
Governor’s house to seek the key. He 
inquired for the Governor, and was in- 
formed that he was within ; he proceed- 
ed, and unknowingly found himself on 
a sudden in the harem, in the midst of 
many women, who shrieked out when 
they saw him, and songht to hide them- 
selves. He there felt himself assailed 
by numerous weapons, that were direct- 
ed at him by a man as well as by the 
women ; and finding himself closely 
pressed, he aimed a blow at the former, 
which alighted upon his mouth. The 
sufferer proved to be the Governor in 
person, and whoin this attack, asserted 
that he had Jost two teeth. Remon- 
strances were instantly made to the 


Ambassador for this intrusion of one of 


his countrymen into a spot so sacred to 
a Persian; but the whole business was 
very good-naturedly forgiven, as soon 
as an explanation had been made that 
theserjeant had erred through ignorance 
alone.” 

In his lodgings at Tabriz, Mr. Morier 
had some slight opportunities of observ- 
ing the domestic habits of the natives. 
Houses are taken without ceremony 
from their owners, and assigned for the 
residence of any persons protected by 
the court. It was twelve years since 
the owner of the abode provided for 
the Ambassador, had possessed his 
own house, and it was very unlikely 
that he would ever occupy it again, as 
it is no sooner left by one tenant than 
it is immediately given to another, Mr. 
Morier’s habitation “ belonged to an 
Armenian family, the head of which 
was a Keshish, or priest: it consisted 
(he proceeds) of several rooms, built 
upon terraces, looking upon two sides 
of a square, besides several other small 
uncounected rooms, situated here and 
there. A garden was attached to it, in 
which were apple, pear, cherry, walnut, 
and sinjid (jujube) trees, besides rose- 
trees. Beneath my chambers were two 
under-ground rooms, where lived one 
of the priest’s sons, and his wife. One 
ofthe rooms was a magazine for arrack, 
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of which the husband ‘was both a 
drinker and a vender. But as the 
Prince had prohibited the sale of this 
liquor and of wine, under very heay 
penalties, none was sold except in a 
clandestine manner, and that to persons 
wellknown. The noises that issued 
from the adjoining houses were quite 
characteristic of Persian domestic life, 
In my immediate vicinity lived an old 
morose Persian, who daily quarrelled 
with his women ; and I could distin- 
guish the voice of one particular female, 
whose answers, made in a taunting and 
querulous tone, did not fail to throw 
him into passions so violent, that they 
generally terminated in blows, the noise 
of which, accompanied by correspond- 
ing lamentation, I could distinctly hear. 

“Then, bordering on the garden 
wall, scarce twenty yards from where I 
usually sat, was a society of women, 
five or six in number, the wives and 
slaves of a Mussulman, who were either 
dissolved in tears, sobbing aloud like 
children, or entranced in the most inde- 
cent and outrageous merriment. Some- 
times they sang in the loudest tone, 
accompanied by a tambourice ; and 
then they quarreiled amongst them- 
selves, using every now and then ex- 
pressions of no ordinary indelicacy. 
Accident once cave me a view Into their 
yard, where I saw three women sur- 
rounded by children, seated on the bare 
stones, smoking the saleoon. They 
wore a large black silk handkerchief 
round their heads, a shift which de- 
scended as low as the middle, a pair of 
loose trowsers, and green high heeled 
slippers ; and this I believe may be 
considered as a sketch of every Persian 
womaun’s dress within the harem, 10 
hot weather. 

“ But there are noises peculiar to 
every city and country ; and none are 
more distinct and characteristic than 
those of Persia. First, at the dawo of 
day, the muezzins are heard in great 
variety of tones, calling the people to 
prayers from the top of the mosques ; 
these are mixed with the sounds of cow- 
horns, blown by the keepers of the 
hummums, to inform the women who 
bathe before the men, that the baths 
are heated, and ready for their reception. 
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The cow-horns set all the dogs in the 
city howling in a frightful manner. 
}he asses of the town generally begin- 
ning to bray about the same time, are 
answered by all the asses in the neigh- 
bourhood ; a thousand cocks then io- 
trude their shrill voices, which, with 
the other subsidiary noises of persons 
calling to each other, knocking at 
doors, cries of children, complete a dio 
very unusual to the ears of an EKuro- 
ropeao. Inthe Summer season, as the 
eperations of domestic life are mostly 
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performed: in the open air, every noise 
is heard. At night, all sleep on the tops 
of their houses, their beds being spread 
upon their terraces, without aoy other 
covering over their heads than the vault 
of heaven. The poor seldom have a 
screen to keep them from the gaze of 
passengers ; and as we generally rode 
out on horseback at a very early hour, 
we perceived on the tops of the houses, 
people eithe; still in bed, or just getting 
up, and certainly no sight was ever 


stranger.” 
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From the London Time’s Telescope, for Dec. 1818, 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY, 


IF DEC 


EMBER. 


*Tis winter, cold and rude, 
Heap, heap the warming wood ; 


The wild wind hums the sullen 


song to night. 


Oh, hear that pattering shower ! 


Haste, boy—this g'oomy 


hour 


Demands relief ; the cheerful tapers light. 


Though now my cot around 

Still roars the wintry sound, 
Methinks ’tis summer by this estive blaze ! 

My books, companions dear, 


In seemly ranks appear, 
And glisten to the fire’s far-flas 


WV INTER again commences his 
‘iron reign ;’ and although he 
does not rule with so ferocious an 
aspect in this country, as in more 
northern regions, yet his approach is, 
generally, sufficiently terrible to persons 
in delicate health, and too often proves 
fatal to the anxious hopes of many a 
parent. ‘To those, who are blessed 
with the gifts of fortune, jt is a conso- 
lation to know, that, like the swallow, 
or other migratory birds, they may 
change their climate at the approach of 
Whiter, and return with the spring. 
Many a spot in Italy, or the south 
of France, present to the invalid the 
greatest advantages, and holds out the 
most alluring prospects, ‘The climate 
ef Nice is particularly favourabie to 
valetudinarians during the winter, 
which is, in general, remarkably mild, 
The spring is subject to piercing winds, 
and the autumn is usually wet; the 
summer is hot, but not insupportably 
80. Verdure prevails even at this 


Season; the trees are loaded with 
2G Arneneum. Vol. 4: 


hing rays. 
BUTT. 


flowers and fruit, and butterflies are 
every where seen fluttering. The 
highways even, in some parts, are bor- 
dered with a hedge of American aloes 
(agave Americana.) If frost sometimes 
occurs, which only happens during the 
coldest days, itis but slight, and is soon 
dissipated by the influence of the sun. 
No climate possesses a more genial 
atmosphere, no soil a more smiling 
vegetation, The blossoms of the 
orange, the vine, and the laurel-rose, 
the infinite variety of flowers, plaats, 
and stirubs, at all seasons of the year, 
lead us to exclaim— 

Vertumne, Pomone, et Zephyre, 

Avec Flore y regnent toujours ; 

C’est l’asyie de leurs amours, 

Et le trone de leur empire. 
Such a teinperature as this, bas power~ 
ful attractions for the natives ofnorthern 
regions——a sky ever clear, serene, and 
bespangled, during the night, with in- 
numerable stars, is peculiarly welcome 


to the Russian, the German, and the 


Englishman. From the time of Smol- 
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lett, who first made known to our 
countrymen the mildness of this delight- 
ful climate, it became the fashion to 
resort to Nice during the winter. But 
this hybernation was put an end to by 
the Revolution, and by the long and 
tedious wars that succeeded it. 

“The winter fruits are olives, oranges, 
lemons, citrons,* dried figs, grapes, ap- 
ples, pears, almonds, chesnuts, walnuts, 
filberds, medlars,pomegranates, azarole, 
and the berries of the laurel. The 
grapes are large and luscious. Musk- 
melons are very cheap, and they have 
water-melons from Antibes and Sar- 
dinia, 

The environs of Nice are truly en- 
chanting. The irregularity of seasons, 
so detrimental to vegetation in other 
parts of the world, is here exchanged 
fora progress so uniform and imper- 
ceptible, that the tenderest plant appears 
to feel the change, and acquire new 
vigour by it. Every day brings forth 
another flower, every month its fruits, 
and every year a copious harvest. The 
light tinges of the spring yield to the 
brighter hues of summer ; and autumn 
boasts of the. deep crimson and the 
orange. Unexposed to the bleak in- 
fluence of the north, the pendent grape 
soon comes to full maturity; the al- 
mond and the peach already tempt the 
taste ; the citron and the orange prom- 
ise an ample recompense for the toil of 
the husbandman. In the language of 
Lady Mary Montague, it may be 
said : 

Here summer reigns with one eternal smile ; 

Succeeding harvests bless the happy soil. 
Fair fertile fields, to whom indulgent heav'n 
Has ev'ry charm of ev'ry season giv’n. 

No killing cold deforms the beauteous year, 
The springing flow’rs no coming winter fear ; 
But ae the parent rose decays and dies, 


The infant bude with brighter colours rise, 
And with fresh sweets the mother’s scent supplies. 


No inconvenience is less superable 
by art or diligence than the inclemeney 
of climates: ‘A native of England, 
pinched with the frost of December, 
may iessen his affection for his own 
country, by suffering his imagination 
to wander in the vales of Asia, and 
sport among woods that are always 
green, and streams that always mur- 


' © Athousand of either ciwous er lemens may be 
had for a guinea 
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mur; but, if he turns his thoughts to- 
wards the polar regions, and considers 
the nations to whom a great portion of 
the year is darkness, and who are con- 
demned to pass weeks and months 
amid mountains of snow, he will soon 
recover his tranquillity ; and, while he 
stirs his fire, or throws his cloak about 
him, reflect how much he owes te 
Providence, that he is not placed ip 
Greenland or Siberia.’ 

Were we condemned to the drear 
climes, and to the manner of life, of the 
natives of the arctic countries, we should 
deem it insupportable. How deplora- 
ble should we think our situations, if 
we saw nothing before our eyes but 
stupendous mountains of ice and ex- 
tensive wastes of snow ; if the absence 
of the Sun, for entire months, rendered 
the cold more insupportable still ; if, 
instead of our comfortable habitations, 
we had no other asylum than a gloomy 
cavern, or a skin-covered tent ; if we 
had no other resource for our subsistence 
than a perilous activity in the chase ; 
and if we were deprived of all the plea- 
sures which the arts impart, and of all 
the sweets of society that exalt exis- 
tence, and render life delightful! Let 
the consideration, then, of the unspeaka- 
ble advantages which we enjoy in our 
temperate clime, and to which we are 
so inattentive, not only banish every 
repining thought, that we are not 
placed in still milder regions and still 
serener skies, but teach us to regard the 
Divine Being with increasing love and 
unceasing adoration. 

Englishmen must, ‘ with all her 
faults, love England still.’ Most sin- 
cerely do we accord with the Danish 
poet :— 


Oh! no where blossoms so bright the summer rose, 
At where youth cropt it from the valley's breast; 

Oh! no where are the downs so soft as those 
That pillowed infancy’s unbroken rest. 


In vain the partial sun on other vales} 
Pours lib’ral down a more exhaustless ray, 
And vermeil fruits, that blush along their dales, 
Mock the pale products of our scanty day. 


In vain, far distant from the land we love, 

The world’s green breast soars higher to the sky ; 
Oh! what were heav’n itself, if lost above 

Were the dear memory of departed joy ? 


Oh! what are Eloisa’s bowers of cost, 
Matched with the bush, where, hid in berries white, 
Mine arms aiound piy infamt love were ciusud £ 
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what Jure’s peak, to that upon whose height 
I strove to grasp the moon ; and where the flight 
Of my first thought was in my Maker lost? 


As Winter unfolds his awful train, 
‘vapours, and clouds, and storms,’ the 
contemplative observer of nature be- 
comes habituated to views of the stu- 
pendous and sublime. Verdant groves, 
variegated meadows, and radiant skies, 
are now succeeded by leafless woods, 
dejected wastes, and a frowning atmos- 
phere. But while the incurious and 
inattentive perceive a dreary uniformity 
in all around, the penetrating eye of 
the rural student discovers many a 
varied aspect of beauty and excellency, 
which still invite to the most pleasing 
investigation. And, however paradoxi- 
cal it may appear, he finds inexhaustible 
sources of serenity and delight, in that 
mood of melancholy musing on scenes 
of desolation, which, in vulgar estima- 
tion, would rather 


“ Deepen the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathe a browner horror o’er the woods.” 
In fine, in each vicissitude of the sea- 
sons, he still discerns the omnaipotent 
Creator, ever bountiful to man; and, 
whether the gentle gales breathe propi- 
tious in spring, or resistless storms 
ravage the earth in winter, his cultivat- 
ed mind kindles with devotion, and 
even calls upon the inanimate world to 
join Lim in adoration, 


Those dwarfs of the vegetable king- 
dom, mosses,and the liverwort (lichen,) 
are now the only subjects for the ex- 
amination of the botanist. Mosses are 
spread over the whole globe, so that, 
In some situations, the soil is exclusively 
covered by them ; and thus, frequently, 


bare rocks gradually become fertile. p 


As they grow most copiously on the 
northwest side of trees, it is probable 
that mosses serve to protect them from 
the severity of cold; but if these par- 
asiticial plants be suffered to increase 
too abundantly, they not only tend 
materially to injure trees, but also to 
stifle the more useful vegetables of the 
soil,  Mosses are almost constantly 
green, and have the finest verdure in 
autumn. Some of the mosses spread 
in a continued leaf; others grow 
hollow above, like small cups; others 
round on the top, like mushrooms ; 
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and some shoot out in branches. All. 
these have their different seeds, which 
do not require great delicacy of soil, 
but take root on any thing where they 
can grow unmolested. Those mosses 
which rise immediately from the earth 
are more perfect ; some of them white 
and hollow, or fistulous; and some of 
them oot much inferior to regular plants, 
The more perfect sorts grow on stones,, 
in the form of a fine pile or fur, like 
velvet, and of a glossy colour, between 
green and biack. But the first sort, 
which appears like scurf or crust, seems 
to rise but one degree above the un- 
wrought mould or earth, An un- 
healthy tree is never without these im- 

rfect super-plants; and the more 
unhealthy the tree is, the better they 
thrive. 

Mosses, diminutive as they seem, 
are no less perfect plants than those of 


| greater magnitude, having roots, flowers, 


and seeds : 
Each Moss, 


Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who formed 
This scale of beings ; hoids a rank, which lost 
Would break the chain, and leave a gap 

That Nature’s self would rue! 


Of the liverworts, or lichens, there 
are more than three hundred and sixty 
species, the greater number of which 
are natives of Britain. The various 
kinds of lichens are subservient to many 
important purposes: some are used 
as drying drugs; in Lapland, one 
species constitutes the sole winter sub- 
sistence of that useful animal the rein- 
deer; and, in Britain, the lichen islan- 
dicus, which grows much on the moun- 
tains of Wales and Scotland, is used 
asa medicine. Jn Iceland, food is 
repared from it. For this purpose, a 
dish of the lichen is prepared by chop- 
ping it small, boiling it in three or four 
successive portions of water to take off 
its natural bitterness, and then for an 
hour or two in milk, hen cold, this 
preparation has the form of a jelly, 
which is eaten with milk or cream, and 
makes a very palatable dish. 

The most minute species of this great 
genus hold a much more important 
place in the economy of nature than is 
apparent to superficial observers. They 
are the first beginning of vegetation on 
stones of all kinds exposed to the air 














whose decomposing surfaces are the 
receptacle of their imperceptible seed, 
and soon afford nourishment to the 
sprouting plants, whose minute fibrous 
roots still farther insinuate themselves. 
The larger species take possession of 
every cavity and fissure, both of stones, 
and of the decaying external bark of 
trees. In time they all decay, and 
furnish a portion of vegetable mould, 
capable of nourishing mosses, or still 
larger plants. The residuum of these 
being still more considerable, is washed 
by rains into large cavities, where even 
forest trees can scatter their seeds ; by 
the penetrating power of whose roots, 
great masses are disiodged from the 
most lofty rocks. Thus the vegetable 
kingdom exercises dominion over the 
tributary fossil world, and, in its turn, 
affords the same no Jess necessary aid 
to animal existence. Nothing in nature 
is allowed to remain stationary, idle, or 
useless, and the most inconsiderable 
agents frequently appear, in the hands 
of Divine Providence, to be the most 
irresistible, 
Few birds are now heard except the 
sparrow. No bird more frequently 
meets the eye than this, and if it does 
not charm the ear by its voice, it amuses 
the mind by its familiarity and crafti- 
ness. It frequents our habitations, and 
is seldom absent from our gardens and 
fields. ‘Though its note is only a chirp, 
in a wild state ; when early reclaimed, 
it may be taught to imitate the strain of 
the linnet or goldfinch. Few birds are 
more execrated by the farmers, and 
none, perhaps, more unjustly. Jt is 
true, indeed, they consume a considera- 
ble quantity of grain and fruit, but then 
it should be considered that a pair of 
them will destroy upwards of three 
thousand caterpillars in a week. Nor is 
the utility of these birds limited to this 
circumstance alone : they likewise feed 
their young with butterflies and other 
insects, which, if suffered to live, would 
be the parents of numerous caterpiliars, 
Those wild animals which pass the 
winter in astate of torpidity, have retired 
to their hiding places. ‘The frog, lizard, 
badger and hedgehog, which burrow 
in the earth, belong to this class. The 
hedgehog or urchin is among those in- 
offensive animals to which superstition 
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once affixed malignant qualities, The 
witches in Macbeth name its ery among 


those of evil omen :— 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed ; 
Twice and once the hedge-pig whined. 


And Caliban complains of it as one 
of the creatures that his master, Prospe- 
ro, sent to torment him : 


For every trifle they are set upon me— 
Sometimes like apes that mew and chatter at me, 
And after bite me ; then like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling ia my bare footpath.—— 


And the vulgar still believe that 
hedgehogs are unlucky, and even niore 
actively mischievous ; for, that they eat 
the roots of the corn ; suck the cows, 
causing their udders to ulverate ; and 
many other misdemeanors aré laid to 
to the charge of this poor little beast ; 
who, being guilty of none of them, lives 
in remote hedge-rows, copses, and the 
bottoms of dry ditches, under leaves and 
fern, and feeds on beetles, worms, and 
flies. Sometimes, with its snout, it 
digs up the roots of the plantain among 
the grass, and makes them a part of its 
food. 

The conger-eel now caught, upon the 
western coast, is the most disgusting 
marine production that can meet the eye. 
The largest are two yards in length, 
and proportionate in thickness ; which 
the poor people are obliged to eat, for 
want of other victuals. Soup, itis said, 
made from thiseel is very nutritive, and 
delicious to the palate. A conger eel 
was some time siace, taken in the Wash 
at Yarmouth, by a fisherman, which 
measured six feet in length, and twen- 
ty-two inches in girth, and weighed 
three stone seven pounds. ‘The eel, on 
finding no way for escape, rose erect, 
and actually knocked the fisherman 
down before he could secure it. 

The shortest day, or winter solstice, 
happens on the 21st of December ; and 
the joyful season of Christmas 1s DOW 
fast approaching. 

How many a heart is happy at this hour 

In England ! brightly o’er the cheerful hall, 

Flares the heaped hearth, and friends and kindred 
meet, 

And the glad mother round her festive board 

Beholds her children, separated long 

Amid the world’s wide way, assembled now ; 


And at the sight, affection lightens up 
With smiles the age that age has long bedimmed. 
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Whatever inconvenience may be ex- of Winter, and the buds and flowers 

rienced from the cold and long nights of Sprine, alike remind us of our ter- 
of winter, all is compensated by the restrial progress, our decay, death, and 
cheerful blaze of the evening fire with renovation in another state of being. 


the social circle round it, and the sub- 
sequent retreat to a comfortable bed ; 
and those who experience this happi- 
ness cannot express their gratitude to 
Him who affords it to them, better than 
by extending the blessing to those who 
want it, by assisting in making their 
cottages comfortable, mending their 
windows, supplying them with firing, 
clothing, and beddmg. 

Having recommended to our readers 
the practice of benevolence to others, 
and gratitude to the Divine Being for 
all the favours they enjoy, we must re- 
peat, at the close of this annual volume, 
what cannot too often be insisted oa— 
the ‘ Seasons’ are emblematic of the hu- 
man life; and that the pride of Sum- 
wer, the riches of AuTuMy, the rigours 


I have seen the green-budding spring, 

The scenes of my hope it illumed ; , 
I’ve seen the gay Summer’s bright beam, 

On its stay I fondly presumed. 


I’ve seen yellow Autumn’s rich stores, 
I hoped its delights would abide ; 

And Winter’s chill blasts I have heard, 
The spoils of the groves spreading wide. 


Since then Spring, the parent of joys, 
Is followed by Winter’s bleak wind, 

Ah! why should I foster the hope 
Perpetua! pleasures to find ? 


But despair not, for Winter’s harsh sterms 
Are the nurse of the hopes of the Spring ; 

Both the smiles of Summer’s bright days, 
And Autumn’s rich treasures, they bring. 


So the stern Winter's day of our life, 
And the tempests that over us rove, 
Shall yield tothe durable smiles 
Of Spring, ever-blooming above. 
D.C. 
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Bite of the Adder.---Dr. Leste, in a 
communication to the Medical Journal, de- 
scribes a case in which ammonia was suc- 
cessful in preventing the effects of the bite 
of an adder. Travelling in the North of 
HKugland, he stopped to give assistance toa 
poor man who, having laid down on the 
grass to sleep, had been bitten. From expe- 
rience of the beneficial effects of ammonia 
iu India, in eases of the bites of different 
snakes, Dr. Leslie procured some sptrits of 
hartshoro, and gave about adrachm of it, 
mixed with about half an ounce of gin and a 
little water. The effect was very sudden. 
{n ten or fifteen minutes the patient’s eyes 
became more bright, his pulse fuller and 
Stronger, and his countenance altogether 
more cheerful ; and by the repetition of the 
same dose as above stated, in about the space 
of an hour and a half, he appeared perfectly 
recovered. Another dose was left to be 
taken at ten o’clock at night, and in the 
morniug he said he was quite well, except a 
little numbness and weakness in the arm: 
the third day after he returned to his work. 

Perpetual Motion.---Joun SPENCE, an in- 
£en'ous individnal residing at Linlithgow, 
in Scotland, has applied the magnetic power 
to the production of a perpetual motion. 

his person was in early life apprenticed to 
a shoe-maker, but the natural bent of his 
genius for mechanics overcame every obsta- 
cle; he got to be keeper of a steam-engine 
0 a spinning factory at Glasgow, and after 
two years’ study in thisschool, retired to his 
native place to pursue shoe-making for 
bread; and wheels, levers, &c. for the gratifi- 
cation of his own taste The perpetual 
motion was an object worthy of such a devo- 
tee, and we find that he has invented a piece 


vf mechanism which is doubly curious from 
its own powers, and from tne extraordinary 
difficulties in whose despite it hay been ac-- 
complished. It is not easy to cenvey an 
idea of it without plates.---A wooden bear, 
poised by the centre, has a piece of steel) 
attached to one end of it, which 1s alteroate~’ 
ly drawn up by a piece of magnet placed 
above it, and down by another placed betow 
it: as the end of the beam approaches the 
magnet, either above or below, the machine 
interjects a non-conducting substance, which 
suspends the attraction of the magnet ap- 
proached, and allows the other to exert its 
powers. Taus the end of the beam contiuu- 
ally ascends and descends betwixtthe two 
magnets, without ever coming into coi.tact 
with either; the attractive power of each 
being suspended precisely at the moment of 
nearest approach. And as the magnetic 
attraction is a permanently operating pow- 
er, there appears to be no limit te the con- 
tinuance of the motion, but the endurance of 
the materials of the machine.---The first 
machine made by Mr. Spence is very rude, 
and fashioned by his own hands; bat he 
intends applying the principle to the motion 
of a time-piece. We trust this ingenious man 
will meet the encouragement he deserves--- 
if not as the reward of his talents and per-- 
severance, at least for the benefit of the 
community, for it is from such sources, that 
great national improvements are often de- 
rived. Gent. Mag- Sept. 18i8. 
MEDICAL REPORT FoR sept 1, 1818. 

Those affections of the stomach and how- 
els which are usually incident to the antam- 
nal season, have this year visited as. before 
their accustomed period; and the return of 
this visitation is sufficiently obvious, viz. the 
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uncommon heat of the summer months. 
--- [tis the damp and cold of the autum- 
nal evenings, contrasted with the high 
temperature of the day-time, at this season 
of the year, which have the greatest share in 
the excitation of those severe, and sometimes 
serious, disturbances of the biliary organs, 
that are proverbially present when plumbs 
are ripe. To these fruits are bilious affec- 
tions by far too largely referred. Our solic- 
itude, then, to prevent the occurrence of 
such maladies ought to have at least as much 
bearing towards preserving an equality in 
the temperature of the body’s surface, as to 
the ensuring an integrity in the articles of 
diet ; although this last is a consideration of 
no mean moment, at atime, especially, when 
Ses derangements are so readily indu- 
eed. The splendid dessert, and the slender 
evening dress, are both of them mighty aux- 
iliaries to the baneful influence of autumnal 
vicissitudes.” * 





* It is well to see the complexion of mod- 
ern works, tending more than formerly, to 
the important connexion hetween the exter- 
nal surface and interior organs in the pro- 
duction of disease; and the consequent 
care that is beginning to obtain among us in 
respect of an equable and warm clothing. 
It is presumable that improvements in this 
and other particulars will, in no great length 
of time, come to lessen the annual number 
even of our most formidable and fatal dis- 
ease,---pulmonary consumption. The reader 
may consult, with advantage, ‘“Johnson on 
the Atmosphere,” in reference to the ipor- 
tant connexion between the state of the skin 
and affections of internal parts. With regard 
to fruits, it is, in some measure, a work of 
supererrogation to dwell upon their baneful 
qualities when used toexcess, or under some 
circumstances, when employed at all. On 
this head the public for the most part, is 
quite as knowing as the profession. A 
modern writer has, however, somewhat 
facetiously proposed, that some of the most 
noxious of these articles should be nosolo- 
gically named, according to their more com- 





[von. 4 


Since writing the last Report, the 
has been called to the death-bed of oe 
youth, whose life, it is more than probable 
depended on what was done, or lett undone. 
in the apeee only of a few preceding hours. 
Seasonable evacuants had been neglected ; 
the die was now cast ; and, to order remedies 
in the present state of things, would have 
been equally inefficacious as Canute’s com- 
mands at the shores of the sea: the tide of 
dissolution was flowing in fast and full, and 
visibly overwhelming the sandy fabric of the 
body by successive and irresistible waves! 

Let not the writer of these cautions be 
charged with a wish to hang a drawn sword 
over the heads of his readers, in order to 
force them into the circle of professional 
control. So far from being actuated by this 
feeling, he hesitates not to express it as his 
opinion, that there have, in some instances, 
been evidenced too much of dogmatism and 
display in dwelling upon the destructive 
consequences of ‘* domestic dabbling in 
drugs.” A sensible parent may, by the 
seasonable use of preventives, often blight 
the buddings of disease in her offspring with 
pois ease and safety; but there are at 
east two points at which powers adverse to 
life invade the body, where they are likely 
speedily and fatally to make grod their 
lodgment, anless immediately forced from 
their holds by vigorous and practised resist- 
ance. To lose or misemploy a single hour 
in incipient intestinal inflammation, or 
commencing croup, is often to permit an 
individual to perish, whose existence might 
almost certainly have heen preserved by 
the timely interference of art. 

D. Uwins, M. D. 


mon effects; so that the mistress of a table 
should have to address her guests somewhat 
after the following sort :~-** Will your la- 
dyship allow me to help you toa cramp in 
the stomach ?”.--* My lord, I insist upos 
your trying some of that diarrhea.’--- 
** Colonel, there isa fit of the gout at your 
finger’s ends,---do help yourself to it.” 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 


SKETCHES TAKEN FROM DOVER 
CASTLE DURING A STORM. 


I. 
THE COMING ON OF THE STORM. 


Threescore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I’ve seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange; but this sore 


nighe 
Hath trifled former knowings.—— Macbeth. 


Whose flag has brav’d, a thousand years, 
The battie and the breeze.——Campbell. 


nate sun went down in splendour---as he 
went 
A crimson 6 bagels the occident, 
Lingering he pe: and clouds were float- 
ing, bright 

As ruby islands in a sea of light : 

Awhile they wore all hues---then wavering, 
weak, 





Wan’d like the blush that warms a virgin’s 
cheek, 
Tillall was lost: then twilight drew her hood, 
Dropp’d with pale stars; and scowling Dark- 
ness stood, , 
Like a dim spectre, on the eastern hill, 
Vestur’d in clouds, and lingering there util 
His hour had come: then sobbing gusts 
plain’d by--- ; 
The vex’d wave tlung his silver crest on high-— 
The sea-gull shriek’d on rapid-wheeling wing 
---The steed prick’d up his ear, as heark nin 
To far, far sounds---neigh’d, started, toss 
his head, Pas 
Then, bounding off, gaz’d fierce and spirited ; 
The watch-dog bay’d ; the patient steer 
drew nigh--- 5 
There was a calm petition in his eye ; 
Unsocial birds forsake the wild woods far, 
And peck’d and fiutter’d at the lattice bar--- 
Nought breath’d uutroubled - - - ~ 
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Hark ! the ruffian squalls 
Rock to the base those bast.on-circled walls, 
Whose towery crown, by time or siege un- 
bow’d, 
Frowns on the deep, and stays the passing 
cloud. 


an onc one OSS OSS lUSS. 


Wow baleful dark! though brief an hour be 
one 
Since, frrough the bright-edg’d rack that hur- 
ried on 
The Moon look’d out unsullied: while I 
az’d 
Athwart her path the vivid meteor blazed ; 
And, as that herald of the brooding gale 
Wing’d noiseless on, her crescent brow wax’d 
ale : 
She heard the rebel deep disown her sway, 
And, like offended Beauty, tura’d away. 
Then swoop’d the winds which hurl the giant 
oak 
From Snowdon’s altitude ;---the thunder 
broke 
In deep, “‘Weanaitian peals---so near, that 
eart 
Shook as it threaten’d a volcano’s birth : 
And while the angled lightning quiver’d by 
Like types of a celestial tongue) the eye 
ecoil’d within itself---oppress’d and awed--- 
As thouzh it saw the written wrath of God 
Gleam on oy black and cloud-leaf’d book of 
Night 
1u letters of unutterable light ! 


—— elle 


It seems as OCEAN, puery of repose, 

With all his storms, in bold rebellion rose, 

To bow that Flag, obey’d where’er it veers, 

Which braved their fury for a thousand years! 

Yet, Ocean! thou hast been our friend--- 
though, thus 

Convulsed with rage, the eye grows tremulous 

That cy on thee ; as might one, whose 
ski 

Had brought by spells some spirit to his will, 

Start---each deep wish indulged---to find it 
turo 

In wrath upon himself, and fiercely spurn 

The bondage it had brook’d. Thy mighty arm 

Was stretch’d between us and the locust- 
swarm 

That made all earth an Egypt! our Ally 

When none beside was our’s---aud Destiny 

Had doom’d us Ishmael’s lot, opposing thus 

Our hand to all, and every hand to us! 

And thou hast borne us through---triumphant 
borne --- 

The sun of glory spotless and unshorn ! 

Those days of strife---tho’ not their memory 
---cease, 

And all, but only thou, repose in peace : 

Alas! ere ebbs this barri: esto tide, 

The throb of many a tempie shall aude t 

And beating hearts, which sicken at thy roar, 

Be hush’d to rest---and palpitate no more ! 


Now faint, and far, comes on the wail of 
z ae 
eard as the tempest seems to stop for breath ; 
And now the sheeted levin eetvesen : 
A peopled deck, that idly hopes to shun 
Those ambush’d banks o’er which the break- 
ers rave--- | 
A crash--a shriek--- the ocean is their grave ! 


Would that one victim would appease the 


Oh no---the cry of death is deepening fast 
And minute-guns, abeve the carping viretl® 
0m on the gale the Pilot’s passing-bell ! 
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And there be some to whom this morning 


s ae * 
niet pai 
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“ssun 
Reveal’d the cliffs their thoughts had dwelt 


upon 
Through exil’d years; and bade, all peril past, 
The warm heart hail its native hills at last--- 
As fair to-morrow’s sun those hills may es 
But then the surf shall be their winding-sheet 
And there be others struggling with the spite 
Of warring elements, whose souls were bright 
To mark, at evening's close, the little space 
Which but delay’d A ffection’s bland embrace; 
And now they roll the aching eye-ball round, 
And meet but death---the drowning and the 
drown'd: 
Yet fond, fair arms shall yield the clasp they 
sought--- ; 
Yea, wildly clasp.---but they shall heed it not! 


— 
From the same, 
LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


HO ever vow'd unchanging love 
That did not vow deceit ? 
This painful truth how many prove, 
¥et call those moments sweet. ; 
Who parts, that does not breathedespair¢ 
But look through future years-— 
You'll find the smiles of one more fair 
Have dried the lever’s tears : 
For oh ! how many live to prove 
That absence is the death of Love. 


But Friendship isa holier name, 
*Tis not a fickle breath 

That ever changes ;---still the same, 
Unalter’d e’en in death. 

I¢ is a tie binds soul to soul 
Across the foaming main; 

Yearsere they meet their course may roll, 
But cannot break the chain. 

For friends must part, and Friendship sigh, 

But yet---it knows not bow to die. 


When prosp’rous days are gone and past, 
Will Love, more constant, stay ? 

No, adverse Fate, like Winter's blast, 
Sweeps Love with Joy away ; 

It seeks a bright, a sparkling gaze, 
*T was all it sought before :3 

Twas faithful stiil ia happy i 
And who can look for more 

For oh ! how many live to prove 

Adversity the Death of Love. 


When bliss is fled, and woe and night 
Succeed to joy and day, 

The spar) of Friendship burns more bright 
To cheer us on our way.--- 
ho does not feel tis sweet to know, 
When dark Misfortane low’rs, 

We have a friend whose tears will flow 
[p sympathy with ours? 

Friendship clings close when fortunes fly, 

To prove it knows not how to die. 


And some have lov’d---as guilty these 
Turoug many a changing scene ; 

Until the face which once could please 
Is not what it hath been. 

Adversity such love as this 
May not have pow’rs to chase ; 

It flies nut with the days of bliss, 
But with each youthful grace. 

For ob! how many live to prove 

That Time has been the Veuti of Love. 
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Who trasts to Friendship, brightly pure, 
Will not be thus deceiv'd ; 

Tis founded ona base more sure, 
And ovght to be believed. 

The friendship that is known and tried 
Doth wear a fairer line, 

Tis true in youth and beauty’s pride, 
When age appears ’tis true. 

Beauty will fade, and lovers fly, 

But Friendship knows not how to die. 
Chelsea. Hexen. 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
IMITATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Said te have been by the Honourable Miss 
Margaret Yorke. 


S late I view’d yon rapid torrent’s 
force, 
Far from its banks while fair Maria stray’d, 





Taterary, &c. [vo 
Methought a wave was boasting in it 
course, 4 
It kiss’d the footst 
Eager I call’d; *“ 
say ; 
Seem’d her eyes joyous, or obscur’d with 
care ?”” 
It said, “ Her beauty shone serene and ga 
‘*‘ Smooth’d the rough stream, and hush’ 
the ruder air.” i 


s of the parti maid" 
hat time she left you 


Another told me; * Every Naiad’s breast — 

I saw with jealous pride and envy fill’d, 

When o’er the flood a radiant glance : 
cast.” x: 

I ask’d, “* What words from her soft lips 
distill’d, 

Or did one tender thought to me belong ?” © 

The wave flow’d by, nor answer’d to my 
song. . 





i 
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INTELLIGENCE: 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL : 


Bookseller announces himself te be in 
“& possession of a manuscript volume, con- 
taining the juvenile unpublished poetry of 
eur illustrious Thomson, in his own hand. 
Whatever may be their merit, they cannot 
fail to be received with great interest by the 
public, as reliques of one of the first of poets, 
whose good kenga endear him to every 
friend of liberty. This discovery, proves 
how many precious reliques still exist in pri- 
vate collections ; and how numerous are the 
privations of curiosity owing to the apathy, 
ignorance, or want of taste, of their posses- 
sors. We need not repeat to our friends the 
pleasure which we always feel in becoming 
the means of laying such curiosities before 
the world; nor express our anxiety to be fa- 
voured with notices of such discoveries, and 
with copies of the originals, as often as con- 
venient. 


A new novel, from the pen of Miss Anna 
Maria Porter, author of * The Kvight of St. 
John,” &c. will appear shortly, entitled The 
Fast of St. Magdalen. 


A Year and a Day, a novel in two vol- 
umes, is printing by Madame Panache, au- 
thor of ** Manners. 


The Iron Mask, a poem, is preparing for 
publication, by the author of “ The Recluse 
of the Pyrenvees.” 


A novel, entitled ** The Mock Moralist, or 
a Dressing for Dissenters, is announced. 


The Camberland Cottager ; a story, found- 
ed on facts, by Miss Broderich, 3 vols. 12me. 

Miss Renon, of Landsdown Crescent, Bath, 
has furnished an elegant aod interesting po- 
em, in several cantos, under the title of the 
** Temple of Truth.” 


A novel, in three volumes, entitled, ‘* La- 
mioli,” from the pen of C, F. Wieles, Esq. 
may be expected in November. 


it appears, that no less than 22,434 children 
are instructed in Sapday schools, in Mar ches- 
ter alone ; and in the whole United King- 
dom 530,000, attended by nearly 60,000 teach- 
ers. The s of education may be judg- 
ed from fact, that above ten thousand 


WITH CRITICAL REMARES, 


yer month are now sold of Mavor’s well 
ade Spelling-Book, and Pelham’s Lon- 
don Primer. 


Mr. Southey has nearly read 
tion, Memoirs of the life of John Wesley, 
the founder of the English Methodists. It 
will be printed in two volumes octavo, and — 
be illustrated by portraits of Wesley and © 
Whitfield. 


Count Volney, author of the celebrated - 
** Meditations on the Ruins of empires,” — 
which have been popular in nearly all print- 
ed languages, bas, for many years, been en- 
gaged upon an important work on History, 
It bears for its title, Modern Researches on 
Ancient History; and, having recently ap- 
peared at Paris, a translation, made under — 
the superintendance of the author, is print- © 
ing in London, and wiil speedily be publish- — 
ed. The work is written in the highby-fin- — 
ished and philosophical style of Count Vol- © 
ney, and abounds in origival reflections, 
made in a manner allhis own; while it ex- 
hibits a learned comparison of ancient au- — 
thorities, and the most curious chronological — 
calculations. It may be satisfactory to ma- 
ny admirers of this writer to know, that, un- — 
der the Bourbon government, he has been, 7 
called to the Chamber of Peers, and contin- — 
ues a member of the Institute ; and that he 
lives in high respectability in Paris, enjoying 
vigorous health and mental energy at sev- 


for publica- 


epty. 

Count V. has also heen lately engaged ia 
revising anew edition of his ** Ruins,” in 
French and English ; the latter being exe- 
cuted under his owneye, by the pen of the © 
equally celebrated Joel Barlow. 4 


A philosophical romance, called Charea- 
ton, or the Follies of the Age, translated 
from the French of M. Lourdoueix, will soon 
appear. Charenton is a well-knowa estab- 
lishment near Paris for insane persons, Some 
supposed inhabitants of it are the author's 
dramatis persona. The work gives a view 
of the political state of France, and of its 
parties.--- Mon. Mag. Oct. 1818. 
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